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A WORD TO TEACHERS. 


T thar coe who are desirous of selecting new text-books for any of 





their classes in Geography, Reading, Arithmetic, or Latin, and 
wish to obtain the best books, should not fail to be acquainted 
with the superior merits and attractions of 


AURY’S GEOGRAPHIES: Two-book course of Elementary Geo- 

M graphy and Manual of Geography; and for advanced study, 

Revised Physical Geography. The leading geographical books 

for interest of study, excellence of treatment, and artistic and mechanical 
features. 

OLMES’ NEW READERS: First Reader, Second Reader, Third 

H Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader (just issued.) In matter, 
method, grading, typography, illustrations, reasonableness of price, 
unsurpassed, Brightest and most popular readers. 

ENABLE’S NEW ARITHMETICS: New Elementary Arithmetic, 
which includes ‘‘ First Steps:*’ in eighty most attractive, sugges. 
tive and helpful pages, and New Practical Arithmetic with its 

thoroughly graded work of highest interest and practical value, 
ILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN BOOKS: New Latin Primer, a favorite 
G First Book in Latin with many of the best schools of the country ; 
Latin Grammar, the clear, skillful and authoritative work of a 
master linguist ; Latin Exercise Book, etc. ; also, Perrin’s Caesar’s Civil 
War. 

NY SUCH TEACHERS, unacquainted with the merits of these 
popular school books are invited to correspond, concerning their 
examination and introduction, with the publishers, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 and 68 DUANE STREET, 





NEW YORK. 


3 Tremont Place, Boston, 


T= attention of Instructors in the Classics is invited to the New Inductive 
Texts by Prof. Wm. R. Harper, of Yale, and his assistants, of which there 
are now ready— 


|. An inductive Latin Method. 


By Proressor Harper and Isaac B, Buraess, A.M., of the Public Latin 
School, Boston, Mass. 823 pages. Cloth. 


il. An Inductive Greek Method. 


A PrRoFEssoR HARPER and Pror. WM. E. WATERS, Ph.D. 355 pages. 
Cloth. 








: NEW CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. | 


Declaration of Independence 


WRITING 


TABLETS. 


Containing the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
AND 


Complete list of the SIGNERS OF IT, 


WITH [INFORMATION VALUABLE FOR 


SCHOLAR AND TEACHER. 





MADE ONLY BY THE 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
59 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


These books embody strikingly new methods for beginners in 


— study of Latin and Greek, and are meeting with very great | 
avor. 


“T am satisfied,” says Professor Lincoln, of Brown University, “ yours is the only practical 
method of learning a language thoroughly; the only one for mastering the language for use, 
whether literary or scientific. I have been trying for several years past to get my pupils to 
read and study their Latin in this way. If teachers would only patiently use your method trom 
the very start and persistently keep it up, if only for your twenty Cesar chapters, [ venture to 
say that their pupils would find but little difficulty after that in reading Omsar anywhere. 
Then, too, they would read Cesar, or be well on the way to reading without stopping | 





*,* Price for introduction, $1.00 each. Special rate for exchange for books of like grade. Sample pages by mail on application. 


763 and 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, 149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


to translate.” 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. cation of the Young. 


For School and Home. Edited by LARKIN Dunton, LL.D., 
Head Master Boston Normal School. 

A series of choice vol for supp! tary reading, prepared 
and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness i the edu- 








The following Volumes in the Library now Ready: 


“STORIES OF CHILD LIFE.” 
By ANNA B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. 


Book I. At Home, 24 cts. Book III. In the Country, 36 cts, 
Book Il. At Play. 30cts. BookIV. At School. 42 cts. 
Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 
Copies of either of the above will be mailed to any teacher for 
examination on receipt of price. 





SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





Harper’s Graded Series of Copy-Books. 


By H. W. SHAYLOR, Teacher of Penmanship, Portland, Me. 


These books are not an experiment based upon a theoretical knowledge of the wants of the school-room, but are the outcome of 
years of practical teaching. The methods, style of letters, arrangement, grading, etc., have all been tested, and proven to be exactly 
a 


the thing to awaken interest and secure good results. The selection of copies 


s been made with the greatest care. They are not 


only within the comprehension of children in the grade for which they are prepared, but are of a nature to inspire a taste for the best 
writings—many of them, especially in the higher numbers, being selections from the choicest literature. 





TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


(Two Numbers), 


TRACING COURSE, 


60 cts. per Dozen. 





PRIMARY COURSE, (Seven Numbers), 67 cts. per Dozen. 


GRAMMAR COURSE, (Eight Numbers,) 90 cts. per Dozen. 





, oeneanendene in regard to the introduction of any of our school text-books is solicited, and will receive prompt and careful 


attention. nd for Illustrated Educational Catalogue. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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R. & J. Beck’s 
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Sole American Agents, 
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peratus, Photogra- 
hic Uutfits for Ama- 
eurs, Spectacies, 
Kye-Glasses, Opera 
m= and —- Glasses, 
etc., @ 
Llustrated Price List 

mailed free to 1 any address, mention this paper 
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ANDREWS M’F’C CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 








ANDREWS’ 
Globe", Tella- 
rians, Maps, 
Ch of 


kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
Send for circular. 


Andrews M’fg Company, 


76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 
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FOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, '878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 200 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, Hi. Y. HENRY HOE, Soie Agent. 


The New York School Book Clearing House. 
(Formerly ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO.) 


Submit East, giving Copy- — most complete stock 
right, Date and S h | ZI k ects and condition 
Condition. C 0 0 @) 0 S «= 
Whether new, shelf worn or second- Whether you wisb to res or SELL, 
hand, and we will eae you Wanted. 
An Of 


in the 8. 
COMMUNICA 
Address, SCHOOL BOOK CLEARING HOUSE, 65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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AND SCHOOL | J. W.SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES. § & East l4th Sr., New York. 


101016M O10) 21) ey From One Original 


Writing, Drawing, Music, etc. Of Type-writer 


Letters § ke) O70 Im O18) 2) | aiboy can be taken 


fron one original. Recommended by over 


Sefamples of work. RoLOReLOLO MOE) ats) 


MMOS FOCRAP 
PATENTED BY THOMAS A. EDIsoN. A, B, DICK COMPANY, 3378054. take St Chicago. 


EVERYTHING POR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. Rem i ng ton 
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— EDISON— 
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SCHOOL FURKITURE, 


Diplomas, Black Boards, Maps, 


Estimates for School Supplies 
of every Description, 


ARTHUR COOPER, 
292 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough festrectinn under ablest Masters in 








Standard Typewriter 
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ERATURE, LANGUAGES, Frursical| FIF TEEN YEARS 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 


_ r term. Board and room a Steam 
eat and Electric Light, to $7.5 r week. 
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ments of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, N. Y. 


pEECHAMS 
RET CINE <P] LLS 


For vn and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Slee Frightfal I Dreams, and all Nervous 
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WERK STOMACH IMPAIRED DIGESTION DISORDERED LIVER 
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appeiite, and arousing with the ROS OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the 
—— ae are “facts” odmitted by thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the 
the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEBCEHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE 
PATENT i MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 

Prepared only by THOS. . BEECHAM, § St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Druggists qouccety- B. F. —— CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York. 
Sole ‘Aquats for the United States, who (inquire ptt. if. your druggist does not keep them, @ 
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T was shown by Supt. 8. T. Dutton, of New 
Haven, in a paper read before the recent meet- 
ing of the Social Science Association, that in former 
attempts to prove that education is a specific for 
crime too much has been made of statistics, while 
important factors have been overlooked. It has 
been forgotten thst crime is largely physiological 
and comes from inheritance. The fact has also 
been overlooked that education has been, in the 
past, almost purely intellectual, and hence unsuited 
to act directly upon criminal tendencies. He 
showed that heredity is the most considerable ele- 
ment in c1ime, but that intemperance and immigra- 
tion are of vast importance. Modera philanthropy 
is the direct outcome of education, and this it is that 
is solving many problems relating tocrime. In 
order tomake education a direct curative for crime, 
certain things are essential in the methods of train- 
imgthe young. First, it must be remembered that 
physical infirmities are reflected in the moral char- 
acter of the individual; therefore, physical culture 
and the laws of health must be of first moment in 
school training. Second, the state must inaugurate 
child-saving work by the establishment of kinder- 
gartens, especially for all neg'ected children, and 
for those whose surroundings are so bad as to en- 
danger their moral welfare. Third, manual train- 
ng must be present in the entire school curriculum. 
The study of nature, the pursuit of the manual arts, 
and the play of strong moral influences are calcu- 
lated to save children to honest and useful citizen- 








HE recent report of the commissioner of educa- 
tion, Dawson, to the secretary of the interior 
for the year ending June 30, 1889, shows that, from 
an analysis of the statistics of public schools for the 
decade 1876-77 to 1886-87, the growth of the pub- 
lic school system, considering the whole country, 
outstripped during that period the growth of popu- 
lation, the excess of the increase of enrollment over 
the increase in population, six to fourteen years of 
age, being 1.6 per cent. This gain, the commission- 
er says, is due entirely to the progress of the public 
schools in the two southern sections and more espe- 
cially in the south central division. The sentiment 
in favor of free schools supported by public funds, 
he says, is becoming each year more universally 
prevalent. The public school cystems of the South- 
ern states have been undergoing an unprecedented 
development, under laws adapted in each case to 
local circumstances, and are now practically all es- 
tablished on a permanent basis. Colored children 
are apportioned an equal share of the school funds, 
except in the state of Delaware, and their schools 
are kept cpen as long, and under as well-paid teach- 
ers as those of the white children. 





(THE addresses given to the students at the open- 

ing of the present school year would make, if 
united, an instructive volume. The daily papers 
are full of these words of wisdom. For example, 
President Seelye told the Amherst students that 
‘they need not fear for their health and other mat- 
ters half so much, as that they might allow outside 
affairs to detract from regular college work.” Rev. 
Dr. Briggs in his address before the students of the 
Union Theological Seminary used strong language 
in reference to those who stick for tradition and go 
around ‘‘snorting against higher criticism.” Ac 
cording to the papers, athletics and football are the 
subjects of discussion at Yale. ‘‘ Thereseems to be 
no reason to doubt that Yale will at least make a 
creditable showing on the footba'l field this year ;” 
so the correspondent of the Associated Press tele. 
graphs from New Haven. This is encouraging news 
for the sporting world, but how does it strike the lit- 
erary part of i:? Yet we have no fear but that 
President Dwight will make his students work. 
New Haven class rooms have not an easy reputa- 
tion. 





Two notable bequests have recently been mad® 
to colleges by college men, both by wills, and 
so post mortem. One is by Professor Loomis to 
Yale, and the other by President Barnard to Colum- 
bia. Professor Loomis became wealthy by writing 
text-books, and he wisely and generously creates a 
fund that will eventually amount to $250,000, the 
income from which will go towards ‘the promotion 
of the science of astronomy,” by employing it to 
pay the salaries of professors, and the expenses of 
their work. He saw how sadly college professors 
need money, and how poorly they are paid. No 
teachers influence the hearts of the best part of our 
young student population more directly than col- 
lege professors. They are often not men of the 
world, but they havea great deal todo towards 
making the men who make the world what it is. 
They are forces behind the scenes, who teach the 
actors, train the singers, and paint and arrange the 
scenery. What would’our world do without our 
colleges, and what would our colleges do without 
avle professors? The Tribune said well when it 
wrote recently : 

‘Great schools are not made by buildings and appar- 
tus, but by the men who breathe an immortal spirit into 
them, and it is astonishing that so many institutions for 
which the country has cause to be grateful have been 
made possible by the fortitude and self-sacrifice of those 
who have converted equipment into force. 





ship. There is sound, solid, sensible truth here. 


Because the colleges have hitherto been served with 





unsurpassed fidelity, and, all things considered, with a 
very high standard of talent and attainment, it does not 
follow that they always will be if the existing conditions 
of service remain unchanged, or that more adequate re- 
wards might not have made past devotion mo. e fruitful. 
Anxiety and tribulation do not commonly promote effi- 
ciency, and the friends of sound learning and instruc- 
tion have reason to wish that the example of Professor 
Loomis may prove to be contagious. There is scarcely a 
college chair in the country the salary of which, when 
relative deserts are considered, ought not to be 
doubled.” 

There is no public school teacher of comprehen- 
sive knowledge who will not applaud this, for every 
true teacher knows that our higher schools are 
mighty maagnets drawing the young up higher. 
When a dozen or more governors and the president 
of this country presented themselves before the 
thousands in this city, last Washington’s inaugura- 
tion day, the display did not help the governors or 
the president a thousandth part as much as it did 
ten thousand young people who looked with longing 
eyes at the seat in which the president sat. It had 
a wonderful drawing power. And this is what we 
want,—drawing power,—and we should be willing 
to pay for it, 





(THE question of salaries is one that will not down. 

We do not know how large the sum might be 
that would satisfy the desires of some teachers 
They would quadruple the salaries of the principals, 
double those in the grammar and academic depart- 
ments, slightly increase the intermediate instruc- 
tors, and lower the primary teachers. What they 
took off from below they would put or above, and 
thus not burden the tax list. There are others (and 
are they fanatics?) who declare that they would 
give primary women principals the same amount 
the men principals now get. They say that if 
reduction must take place anywhere it should com- 
mence at the upper end; in other words, what was 
taken off from the higher end should be added to 
the lower end. Now, what between the higher, in- 
termediate, and lower teachers, the people, and 
boards of education, salaries have a hard time of it. 
We see no way out of the difficulty of adjustment 
except by making the people know that education 
has cash basis, which can be estimated just as 
easily as the price of cotton or the bonds of the New 
York Central railroad. Let each teacher after a 
few years get a certain value put upon his head. 
When the annual grading of teachers comes to be 
made, let it bein the following form: Miss Anna 
Smith, $753 a year; Miss Sarah Jones, in the same 
department, $434; Mr. William C. Jornout, princi- 
pal, $1500; Mr. James C, Antrough, principal, $4560. 
These two men are neighbors and have about the 
same work to do. Wouldn't this make a stir? 
Here would bea grading that would make things 
buzz. Wereckon that Miss Anna Smith and Miss 
Sarah Jones wouldn’t take tea together the same 
evening these gradings were announced; and if Mr. 
Jornout and Mr. Antrough didn’t fighta duel it 
would be on account of the grace of God in their 
hearts. But why isn’t this a good plan? It cer- 
tainly is. Every teacher has a commercial value. 
One who is actually worth to the state three 
times as much as another, should receive three 
times as much cash, This is right. Why shoulda 
teacher who has no inspiration to give her pupils 
get as much money as one who has? Unto him 
that hath shall be given and unto him that hath 
not shall be taken away, even what he hath. In the 
good time coming the good will be rich and the sin- 
ners poor. This will be when the saints get hold of 
the purse-strings of the public gold bag. The 
anomaly of paying a poor teacher as much asa 
good teacher is slowly adjusting itself, and when 
we come toacash basis the arrangement will be 


perfect. 
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THE COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


It would be a disastrous day for America, if less inter- 
est were felt in the colleges. The college is the only 
means we have for higher education, and higher educa- 
tion than our primary and secondary schools furnish we 
must have. Leadership must be planned for; nations 
die from want of leaders, and not for want of rank and 
file. 

But where shall the boys be fitted for college? The 
high schools cannot furnish the means to instruct in 
Latin and Greek. Some have attempted to do this, but 
it is not the purpose of a high school, and it may as 
well be admitted at the outset. The best presidents of 
our colleges see this ; they see that the high schoo! has 
ends of its own, and that it must becarried on for public 
interests. Either there must be fitting schools, or else 
the college' must change its plan—its course of study. 
We think the latter plan could be tried. 

If a college would require no acquaintance with Greek 
preliminary to admission, and it could teach all that is 
needful of that language during four years, it would 
demand a better acquaintance with mathematics and 
history to compensate. And here the suggestion of a 
learned German scholar is recalled, viz.: that the Greek 
be printed in Roman characters. 

In Scribner's Magazine for September, Prof. George 
T. Ladd discusses the subject of the ‘ Fitting School,” 
and criticises our primary schools (primary and so-called 
grammar schools). Most of his criticisms are just ; the 
teaching in these schools is of the poorest kind. 

But in the majority of these colleges and fitting 
schools, the idea of education as the end to be sought is 
wholly ignored. This we may almost term the crime 
of the fitting schools. They look upon a boy as a being to 
be fitted, as a stone is to be dressed for a place in the 
wall. It is really the protest of the public against this 
view that has about driven the fitting schools out of exist- 
ence. They existed numerously fifty years ago. 

Prof, Ladd says he knows of a city where the pupils 
are taught to dissect cats, learn Bain’s psychology, 
despise the Christian religion, and cannot learn Greek. 
To dissect cats is not bad ; to learn Bain’s psychology is 
bad if you don’t favor Bain ; to despise the Christian 
religion is bad, but thousands of young men come out of 
our colleges with that disease. The non-permission to 
learn Greek must not be counted against those schools ; 
they exist (pr educational purposes. 

And here is the sin of the colleges and fitting schools ; 
the latter “ fit” and that isallthey attempttodo. ‘‘ We 
do not attempt to educate,” said a principal of one of the 
most famous of these ; ‘‘ we make it our business to fit 
boys for college.” The question asked of a boy on his 
entrance is, ‘* Where are you fitting for?” and his 

deficiencies are made good, The question books of that 
college, and its requirements, are carefully examined. 
These schools do not care for education in general ; no 
wonder they die out. 

The colleges do not propose to educate, either. They 
have a course of study, and they ask an acquaintance 
with that. ‘“‘A highly educated man,” with them, 
means just what it did to the public fifty years ago, 
one who can translate Latin and Greek, etc.,—in gene- 
ral one who has an acquintance with the knowledge em- 
braced in a college course of study. But the public 
means another thing when it talks about education—at 
least it is beginning to mean another thing. 

The colleges do not see this immense trend of thought ; 
if they do they despise it. Two or three see it and have 
put in chairs relating more or less to education, but that 
is a mere plaster. The faculties have nothing to do 
with the educational movements of the day except to 
grumble. If there is any movement, they think there 
should be more young men coming to college ; as there 
are not, they deny there is any movement. 

The solution of the difficulty will be this : the colleges 
themselves must change their plans and take larger and 
broader views of education. They must be able to con- 
ceive of a college graduating its men without Latin and 
Greek, if they so prefer. They must measure men by 
their education and culture, and not by their knowledge. 
We have an immense faith in the power of the college, 
but we believe the college must be fitted to the young 
men who enter it, and not the young men to the 
college. Nor would this change destroy the college. 
But this will not be done until the faculties leave 
their rooms and look into the educational world 
and learn its wants. Nothing would do these gentle- 
men so much good as to appoint them as teachers 
in the public schools. They would then meet with-real 
problems ; they would thus understand why it is the 
children crowd in vast numbers into the primary school, 
and why few enter the musty rooms of the college. 








TOO MANY PROFESSIONAL MEN—THE REMEDY. 





The London Standard gives figures showing the num- 
ber of students in the German universities to be 29,000, 
and quotes the opinion of a Goettingen professor that one 
half of these will be doomed to a life of poverty and dis- 
appointment. Dr. Virchow takes the same view as to 
the medical profession—that there are not half patients 
enough for the doctors now in existence. Why do 
parents seek places in the learned professions for their 
sons? It is probable that the dislike of labor, and the 
lack of social position that labor entails, is at the bottom 
of it. : 

‘“*In Germany and America this trait is perhaps exhib- 
ited in its most exaggerated form, simply because in 
those countries professional training is cheap, and the 
preliminary education abundant or easy to attain. But 
we see it everywhere else. Since the school boards 
brought the three R’s within the reach of every child, 
it is notorious that these youthful graduates have dis- 
played a repugnance to the useful lives in which they 
have been born. They want to ‘ better themselves’ by 
becoming city clerks or nursery governesses. It is the 
first result produced by an unwonted state of affairs. 
By and by education will get too common to be market- 
able. It will then be regarded simply as a preliminary 
to any calling, and not as a necessary antecedent of 
what the Germans call ‘bread studies.’ A carpenter 
ora blacksmith, or a machinist, or a shopkeeper, will 
discover that he is none the worse for being a good 
scholar, and will even find that in the enhanced esteem, 
the greater pleasure, and the enlarged chances in life 
which it gives him, he is quite as much benefited by his 
education as if he had sought to earn his living by means 
of it directly.” 

In Philadelphia there are two high schools ; in one the 
classics are taught, in the other manual training is given ; 
the latter is patronized by editors, lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, and literary men—but not by the working 
people. They have looked on and have seen that the 
lawyer, the doctor, the clergymen, got a classical educa- 
tion, and then bid farewell to work ; so they follow the 
old rut for their sons. Now wise Americans have seen 
this state of things from afar, and it has been one of the 
reasons that has prompted the attention to manual 
training. That lies deep in philosophy it is true, but 
there are other strong philosophical reasons for its 
being. 





VILLAGE AND SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 





The following resolution passed by the American 
Institute of Instruction is one of many signs of growing 
interest in village improvement, especially on the part 
of the educators of the country: 

Resolved. That in view of the close connection of the home and 
school, we invite the co-operation of the teachers of America in 
organizing village improvement societies: hundreds of which, 
scattered widely over the country, are securing better sanitary 
and vsthetic condition of homes and communities ; fostering pub- 
lic spirit and town pride, inviting liberal plans and gifts for public 
libraries and for many other improvements, and promoting the 
more general observance of Arbor Day, already adopted in nearly 
forty states and territories. 

The old motto, ‘‘ As is the Home, so is the School,” or 
conversely, ‘‘ As is the School, so is the Home,” suggests 
the close connection of these vital forces. The home is 
the objective point in the hundreds of village improve- 
ment societies, recently organized, for they aim to 
ennoble the homelife of the people and help in the reali- 
zation of the cardinal truth that the chief privilege of 
life is the creation of tasteful and happy homes. 

It is largely through the co-operation of clergymen 
and teachers, that this good movement has spread across 
the continent, and is now advancing more rapidly than 
ever. Still more general efforts are needed and invited 
to extend this beneficent agency in bettering towns and 
homes. 

Many associations have been started by ladies, and 
nearly all are officered in part by them. These organiza- 
tions foster that public spirit and town pride which 
facilitate liberal plans and gifts, suggesting to every 
citizen the question, ‘‘ What do I owe to my town, or 
rather, what is it my privilege to do for it?” The senti- 
ment that cherishes one’s town is noble and ennobling, 
and has characterized the best men the world has ever 
seen. Under such appeals, large gifts are often made 
for public improvements not only by citizens, but by 
natives, now non-residents. Men of wealth would 
oftener respond to these calls, were the need duly pre- 
sented. Thousands of dollars come in these filial gifts, 
and often from unexpected sources, so that the member- 
ship fee is only one of the smaller rills that enrich the 
treasury. 





THE LIFE AND USE OF A SCHOOL-HOUSE, 

If a school-house is well built it will remain in a fajy 
state of preservation for about ten years ; then it needs 
overhauling. During the past summer something over 
$300,000 has been spent by this city in making over oy, 
school buildings. All of this money was needed, an( 
twice the amount could have been profitably expended, 
Some of our school-houses are so far gone that their 
speedy destruction is the only thing to be resolved upon, 
Their room is better than their company. No school. 
room should need gas light the day time, or be contig. 
uous to stables or other nuisances, and none should be 
reached by narrow and steep stairs. This city is doing 
great things for education, but if our population 
increases as rapidly during the next decade as it has 
during the past decade, it will need to do a great deal 
more. School-houses should be waiting, ready to wel- 
come our advancing population on the north. But in 
the densely populated tenement districts within a mile 
of the City Hall, there should be the largest, best- 
arranged, and best-lighted buildings in the city. The 
whole of this district is teeming with children who must 
be cared for. Since the majority of the next generation 
of men and women will come from foreign-born paren- 
tage, it becomes vitally important that they become 
educated American citizens. Our tenement districts 
should be provided;with the best school-houses, and in 
them should be put the best teachers with manual 
training appliances. In no other way can the stability 
and prosperity of our country be assured. It is evident 
that the lives of at least half a dozen school buildings 
should come to an end speedily, and more grounds 
purchased on which to erect spacious and well-appoint- 
ed structures in which the little Italian, Bohemian, 
Polish, and Hungarian boys andi'girls can learn the 
beauty of a better civilization, than their parents ever 
conceived of, 





NEXT TO THE WORST SCHOOL ON EARTH. 





Next to the saloon, the street corner is the worst 
school on earth. What jests! What stories! What 
low-lived, profane and obscene talk! It is a department 
of the devil’s own high school, and its promoters are 
under his immediate protection. Away with it! We 
do not wonder that the police of Brookyn have received 
special instruction to disperse crowds of young men and 
boys, standing on the corners of streets. The Troy Press 
recently said, ‘‘ Our street corners show that the train- 
ing of boys has been greatly neglected by many to whom 
the duty has been committed. Boys by the hundred 
have been trained in the streets—‘ the devil’s workshop, 
as Mr. Remick says.” Commenting on this paragraph, 
the New York Tribune recently wrote “ that the compul- 
sory educational bill, of our last legislature, rescued 
idle boys and girls from the devil’s workshop and 
placed them in school. The governor held that it wasa 
good bill to kill. The devil’s workshop will be full to 
overflowing until a measure containing the essentia! 
features of the one in question becomes a law. It can- 
not be enacted too promptly.” Every word of this is 
true. Just so long as crime and sin will not voluntarily 
hide their own heads, they must be made to, It is of no 
use to play with evil, or coax it. Some boys are 80 
hardened that only the policeman’s club will bring them 
to their senses. There is a wonderful amount of educa- 
tion in law, properly used. 





TECHNICAL SCHOOLS MULTIPLYING. 





THE JOURNAL has for many years pointed out that 
technical schools were sure to multiply. This has begu! 
to be the case abroad. In Glasgow there is a cooking 
school that has 350 pupils, who are the wives and 
daughters of workingmen, and they are trained in the 
art of cooking so that they can prepare a pleasing aud 
nourishing meal for six persons at a cost of twenty-four 
cents. A visitor says that among the articles that are 
provided for the tables are hotch-potch, a broth with an 
abundance of minced vegetables ; fish soup, made of a 
cod’s head and thickened with rice, onions, and pet 
toes; kidney and liver soup; sea-pie, and oat and 
wheaten cakes. The variety of dishes is large, for each 
pupil is required to plan a series of fourteen dinners wd 
a family of six, no dinner to exceed twenty-four cents 
in cost. 





Ir is immoral to make a child multiply two-thirds nd 
three-fifths, unless he can illustrate the operation © 





cutting pieces of paper. 
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CONCERNING SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 





By PROF. GEORGF, GRIFFITH, New Paltz State Normal 
School. 
a 


1. The Teacher.—Of more importance than the char- 
acter of the pupils, the condition of the school building 
and grounds, or the attitude of the parents, is the personal 
character of the teacher in the management of a school. 
This is fundamental. It is all-important. To the young 
person about to begin teaching and anxious to succeed in 
management, as well as to the older teacher who may 
have realized his failures in this part of the school work, 
and who is searching for the cause and cure, I say, ‘‘ See 
that you are right yourself, first of all.” Perhaps a few 
suggestions will aid you in this effort. 

First, have you attained, at least in a moderate degree, 
that sum of forces and attainments called character? 
“ Self-mastery is character. Character is a life con- 
formed to the moral law. It is a growth; it is the seal 
of man’s maturity; it is the symbol of victory in the 
struggles with the evil propensities of human nature.” 
Are you your own master? Are you morally strong to 
resist a temptation even though no human being besides 
yourself would ever know if you yielded? Have you an 
jdeal of sturdy character toward which you are daily 
striving? If you have these, or even if you see their 
desirability, and are persistently striving toward them, 
you have, or will soon have, the first and most important 
element of personal power to govern. 

Secondly, you should love children,—not necessarily 
every child, but childhood in general. You should have 
the youthful spirit. As your years increase let it be one 
of your constant efforts not to lose this spirit. To this 
end keep up your interest and participation in youthful 
pleasures and sports. But I shall have more to say upon 
this point in a fut tre article. 

Thirdly, good methods of teaching are a great help in 
securing and maintaining order. I have seen excellent 
order in schools where very poor methods of teaching 
were in use, but I know it took more nervous energy, 
more will power, to hold those pupils than in other 
schools I have seen, where rational, and hence interest- 
ing methods of teaching were employed. On the other 
hand do not imagine because you are well educated, 
because you have good methods of teaching, because you 
are ‘a normal graduate” that you can thereby alone 
govern your school. These are not all-sufficient, but the 
same person will be much more likely to govern well 
w: :. than without them. Therefore, my young friend, 
increase your scholarship, and improve your methods of 
teaching, if you would increase your power of control 
over a school. 

Fourthly, if you can manage a school well, you must 
have ‘common sense.” I assume that you all have this 
now ; for if you have not I confess I know of no advice 
that will help you in acquiring it. An incident comes to 
my mind just now that will furnish an illustration 
of a teacher who did not have this desirable quality. 
At the close of school one day, he asked all pupils 
who believed they had behaved well in school that 
day tostand. ‘‘I mean,” he said, ‘‘ not those who have 
been perfect, but those who think they have done pretiy 
well.” After a moment or so, all arose. Looking at 
them a moment, he said: ‘I do not think you have. 
School is dismissed.” Those pupils rightly felt insulted, 
and I will guarantee they came the next day, intending 
to meet the teacher’s opinion of them by being disorderly 
and perhaps dishonest. I said to him: ‘‘If you had this 
opinion of the day’s order, and desired to tell them of it 
you should never have got them to express the contrary 
opinion ; and above all, you should know better than to 
send your pupils away to brood till morning over the 
fact that their teacher virtually told them all that they 
lied. Put yourself in the children’s place, and it will 
save you from some such blunders.” 

Negatively, you should not become a despot, a dictator, 
or a dogmatist in your relation to your pupils. Such 
teachers hold their schools as in an iron vice. They have 
a certain kind of order. To the superficial observer, this 
order is perfect ; but I submit that it is not rational, that 
teachers so controlling their schools necessarily, thereby, 
lose their personal influence for good, over their pupils, 
and that its influence upon the moral natures of the 
pupils is injurious in the extreme. 

Again, do not be an egotist. It is not needed in order 
that your pupils respect you, or your authority. Because 
children so unerringly pierce this thin armor, it will really 
weaken your power, as well as give a bad example whose 
influence must necessyrily affect the forming character 
ef the children. From personal experience, and close, 








wide observation, I believe this is one of the hardest 
faults for teachers to resist, and hence one of the most 
common among teachers. Our whole work, so much in 
contact with, and in control of inferiors, tends to make 
us egotistical and dogmatic. We must examine ourselves 
frequently, and guard our thoughts constantly, if we 
would keep free from these disagreeable faults of charac- 
ter and causes of weakness in school management. 





REAL EDUCATION. 





By Pror. Peter T. AvusTEN, Ph.D., F.C.S., Rutgers 
College, N. J. 


There is a little bit of human nature involved in these 
talks about education—that is, when you comé right 
down to it. Is a man talking about his own son or 
some one else’s son? That makes all the difference in 
the world. A certain prominent educator was asked if 
the money expended for an elaborate education was 
wasted. He said, ‘‘ No, not if it were for my son.” The 
neighbor’s boy should stay on the farm. He should not 
adopt any other profession. He should stay where he 
is. He should do what his parents think best. But 
with your boy—ah, that is different! Your own son 
—your boy—when you think that over, you will 
find almost nothing too good for that boy. That 
is my experience with practical men. I usually find 
that the kind of education, or the management of edu- 
cation, is worked out amd adopted for the other man’s 
boy. ‘‘My boy” is different entirely. Nothing is too 
good, or too great, or too splendid, for ‘‘ my boy.” 
There is a good deal of human nature in all these argu- 
ments. ButI respect the sentimext. The boy honors 
his parents, and the parents love their boy. That is as 
it should be. 

God has placed in the mind of every child a little, 
fragile seed. If that seed is fertilized and nourished, it 
may grow into a beautiful flower, which may charm 
the fluttering butterfly and delight the sober bee, filling 
the air with sweet odor, and gratifying the eye with its 
delicate loveliness ; or it may grow into a great tree, in 
the branches of which the singing birds may carol and 
nestle, and under whose broad, umbrageous arms weary 
men may rest and slumber in the soft, sweet sanctity of 
its verdant shade, while its huge shaft points upwards, 
like a mighty finger, to the pure, blue eye of God. But 
if that seed be not fertilized and nourished, it may grow 
to be a dwarf or a monstrosity, waving its distorted 
branches like palsied hands, dropping its blotched and 
blighted leaves before their time, sheltering the worm 
and the spider above and the grub beneath, its heart 
black and hollow, and its fruit sour and bitter, with a 
maggot in every seed. There is no man who can predict 
the future of a child—who can say which of a child's 
gifts shall not be developed. No one can tell. You 
cannot tell into what many a seed will grow, until it 
has been nurtured, and has sent up its stalk, and even 
then it may grow a foot or two high, and still you do 
not know what it is to be like. In the mind of every 
child you will find certain attributes. So much you 
may see at any school. As the boy goes to college you 
will see them developed still further. No one can tell 
what the attributes are to be. We do know this, that 
whatever the boy is, he is no man’s work. God has 
placed in that boy's mind certain faculties. They are to 
be developed. It is our duty as educators to see that 
they are developed. I hold it to be wrong that any man 
should interfere with the natural progress or the full 
development of a human mind. 1 do not think one 
ought to put a bushel over a candle that God himself 
has lighted. It is our duty as educators to see that the 
talents of a child are developed, and bear interest to 
their uttermost possibilities. Suppose a farmer’s son or 
a mechanic’s son, for the two classes have to be started 
alike, should come to an institution of learning, show- 
ing indications of certain intellectual gifts, the develop- 
ment of which will make him more valuable in other 
fields of work. What should be done? I have heard it 
said this boy should be kept back. What! Keep your 
boy from his heritage! That is not right. Should I 
send my son to an educational institution and find, 
after he had been graduated, that he possessed certain 
gifts which his educators had not discovered, and were 
hence undeveloped and valueless to him; that he had 
not been allowed to come into his rightful heritage of 
intellectual wealth, I should demand an explanation 
from those teachers into whose charge I had entrusted 
my boy ; and if they were unable to show good and satis- 
factory reasons for their lack of ability to discover my 


should a farm-hand who should make a bouquet of 
potato blossoms, and leave the potatoes to rot in the 
ground. In a country like this, where men can split 
rails or drive mules, and yet rise to fill the presidential 
chair with honor to their country and glory to them- 
selves, no boy should be retarded in his progress ; 
on the contrary, every one of his faculties should 
be developed and trained. He should be made a pro- 
ductive power in the land. When you think this matter 
over you will admit, I am sure, that if your boy has 
talents and abilities which will make him a success in 
any branch of life, anything and everything should be 
done to encourage him and fit him for the work to 
which he is best adapted. The true school is a school 
that takes boys as they are and makes them what they 
are intended to be ; a school that develops every faculty, 
and turns the boy into the educated, upright, and 
responsible American gentleman, to become a power in 
the land and an example to the world. 





THE PLASTICITY OF THE CHILD'S MIND. 





By Epwarp E. SHEIB, Ph.D., State University, 8. C. 


Education involves the idea of intentionally and sys- 
tematically influencing the child’s mind to give to it 
some definite and permanent shape. This idea, and the 
possibility of accomplishing what is purposed, pre-sup- 
pose two things, in the absence of which, any attempt to 
educate must appear as unreasonable, 

In the first place the child’s mind must be plastic, and 
must respond to the influences brought to bear upon it 
from without. In the second place this possibility of 
being molded must not continue beyond a certain time. 
To use an illustration : just as gypsum when first mixed 
with water is perfectly pliable, but in a little while loses 
its flexibility and perseveres in the shape it has received 
under the hands of the artist, so the mind, impressible 
now, must at some moment exchange pliability for 
stability. Were it not susceptible, and could it not be 
molded, then those who strive to educate would be 
attempting what was impossible. They would have the 
will to educate without the conviction that education 
could be accomplished. That, however, would involve 
them in a contradiction ; to will is not merely to wish ; 
to will a thing necessarily pre-supposes the possibility of 
‘ts attainment. Hence those who desire the education 
of their children must be convinced of the impressibility 
of the youthful mind. 

But, just as the rarest piece of Dresden porcelain, 
before it is burned, is of no value, because a touch, a 
mere breath of air, will suffice to reduce it to a shapeless 
mass; so education would be labor lost if the mind 
remained always as pliable as in youth. Then, like the 
clay in hand, each new impression would efface the 
earlier design, and later influences destroy what years 
of tedious labor had accomplished. Such is not the 
intention of education. Its aim is not to contrive to 
create new conditions in the mind, It aims to achieve 
a result, to establish in the mind a form that will persist 
when the influences that molded it have been removed, 
and that will persevere, even when exposed to impress- 
ions of some other kind. It is evident that, unless we 
are convinced that there is a time when the mind loses 
its pliability, when it, so to say, becomes indifferent to 
the forces bearing, upon it, our attempts to educate 
must appear as absurd, as if from the first we had 
decided that the mind of the child could not be in- 
fluenced. 

If, however, there is a time when the youthful mind 
does assume a fixed form, when, in other words, it is 
withdrawn from the influence of the educator, then 
evidently that also is the time when education should 
cease. For, if it does not, then, bearing in mind what 
we have said above, we should be guilty of an equally 
great absurdity, of attempting to form the youthful 
mind after it had assumes a definite shape—as if an 
artist would attempt to remodel a china vase after it 
had passed through the oven. This, already, must sug- 
gest the difference between educational schools, and 
training or professional schools. And it will also sug- 
gest that, while we may strive to put off as long as 
possible the time when the young mind loses its plas- 
ticity, all attempts to educate should cease, so soon as 
the stability of the mind is recognized as an existing 
condition. 





A CHILD’s mind is not like a blank piece of paper when 
it commences its work in this world. In some mysteri- 
ous way it has inherited tendencies. These are not 
knowledge, but capacities. It is not possible to make 
what we please of a child through the force of educative 
influences. Wecan only make of him as much as it@ 
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ful. A philosopher has estimated that an education ten- 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


By J. A. Gooper, Principal State Normal School, 
Edinboro, Pa. 

A child is educated when he knows how to use his 
powers, and has his faculties trained to work well. The 
school can show the pupil how to use his powers. The 
work of using them must be done by the pupil himself. 

The boy is educated when he has used his powers of 
observation, reflection, attention, expression, and appli- 
cation, and by use developed them until they promptly 
obey his will and easily endure protracted effort ; when 
he has learned to know what ought to be done, and to do 
that thing at once. 

The boy who has his physical and mental powers under 
control, and understands the best methods of using these 
powers, is educated. — 

Self-control is the main element in a successful life. 
Children should be taught to control themselves at home 
and at school. The pupil who learns to obey lawful 
authority because it is right, learns the most important 
lesson of life. 

Perseverance is essential to success. He who deliber- 
ately sticks to his work will accomplish that work. It is 
the steady gait that tells. ‘Little strokes fell great 
oaks.” A small boy was seen shoveling at a great bank 
of snow. ‘‘ How do you expect to get all that snow from 
the sidewalk, my little fellow?” said a pedestrian. ‘ By 
keeping at it,” was the reply. 

Education is a preparation for life. To secure it, 
requires a strong will, and that only. John Todd was 
left an orphan at the early age of six. His mother was 
in poverty. John soon resolved to secure an education. 
He walked from New Haven to Boston in order to attend 
school—and from Boston back to New Haven. When he 
had passed his examination for entrance to Yale College, 
he had but three cents in his pocket. 

He spent four years at Yale and three more at 





Andover. During these years he took care of his 
widowed mother. His later life was one of great useful- 
ness, 


Afterwards, in addressing a body of students, he said : 
‘* A young man can go to school where he will. I con- 
gratulate you on your poverty. It made me all that 
I am.” 

Mental power, like muscular power, comes from regu- 
lar, regulated, and judicious exercise. We acquire 
strength by the exercise of strength. Difficulties met 
and mastered give power. 

Self-organization is the most important element in edu- 
cation, 

Thought is the fundamental distinction of mind. 
Thought force is the strongest force in the world. It is 
said that not more than one person in fifty thousand is a 
thinker. The mind is measured by its power to think. 

The great object of school should be to put the child in 
the way of using his own powers, and stimulate him to 
continue to use them. 

A boy is best educated by learning much of something. 

James G. Carter, a New England youth of 17, in 1812, 
desired a collegiate education. His father said: ‘‘ My 
farm is small, my means are limited, I cannot help you.” 
‘*T can help myself,” said James. He paid his own way 
through academy and through Harvard College, then as 
now the most expensive school in the country. Mr. Car- 
ter became a leader in the movement to improve the 
schools by educating the teachers. 

Harvey P. Peet was the son of a small farmer in Con- 
necticut. He wanted a collegiate education, and man- 
fully determined to help himself. At twenty-eight he 
had finished his college course, earning the money to pay 
for it. 

Similar was the early education, the strong desire, the 
high resolve, the noble purpose, the hard work, the self- 
support, the’ glorious achievement, the college course, and 
the useful life of Wilbur Fisk, Horace Mann, John Kings- 
bury, Jonas King, Eli Whitney, Nathan Smith, Lyman 
Beecher, Albert Barnes, John 8. Hart, and hundreds of 
other benefactors of the human family. 

What has been done can be done. The youth of to-day 
who wants an education can have an education. If he 
has a strong desire and a strong will he can have the 
education. If he does not get the education it is certain 
that he does not want it—does not want it enough to 
work for it. 

Wm. H. Channing says that obstacles are often more 
helpful than what are called assistances. They furnish 
the stimulus to effort which develops a bold and manly 
spirit. Two powers of the mind make self-culture possi- 
ble, the self-searching and the self-forming power. 

A wise teacher says, that with the best helps, the stu- 
dent must himself furnish the energy to make helps use- 
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folds the value of a man’s work. 

Those.men stand highest in all professions whose minds 
are best trained. The calculation has been made that an 
educated man has ten times the chance to rise in life, 
that an uneducated man has. Even the power to read 
and write adds twenty-five per cent. to the value of one’s 
work. He who would rise must put brains into, his 
work, It is thought-power that makes work valuable. 
Daniel Webster says : ‘‘ A man is the maker of his own 
mind.” - 





A FEW QUESTIONS. 





SUGGESTED FOR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND IN- 
STITUTE CONDUCTORS TO ASK THEIR TEACHERS. 


What educational book are you now reading ? 
What educational paper are you now taking ? 
How do you teach 4x}? (Note. Do not take as an 
answer to this question, ‘‘ Multiply numerators together,” 
etc.) 
How do you teach 4+}? How is this different from 
the question 1—3? Show this difference by objects. 
What method do you use in teaching children to add 
rapidly ? 
Draw a line a foot long without a measure ? 
Measure off a rod by the eye. 
Measure off a square yard by the eye. 
How high is the highest mountain in this state? 
Why is it colder in winter than it¥ summer? 
Is it true in all places that the further north we go the 
colder it is in the winter? 
How would you explain the change of seasons to an 
advanced class? Can an elementary class understand 
it? Why? 
Do you attempt to give children a mental conception 
of the whole world as a globe? 
How would England look to one able to see the whole 
of it asa bird might see it? Draw a rough ougline of 
England, indicating four principal places. 
In the same way describe your state, drawing a rough 
outline. 
What is the tariff? Is it a tax? 
Would it be better for the workingmen if they could 
buy all articles they need cheaper than now? 
Under what circumstances could the price of sugar be 
reduced several cents a pound ? 
Is it the duty of Congress to remove the tax on sugar? 
Are you in favor of free trade in wheat and corn? 
What is civil service reform? Who favor it? Who 
do not? 
How can the surplus money in the United States 
be reduced so as to stimulate industry and increase the 
price of labor ? 
Is it our duty to pay the national debt at once? 
How came we to have a national debt? Has it been 
a blessing or a curse? Why? 
Where does indigo come from? Is it a vegetable, 
animal, or mineral production? Where raisins? Where 
oranges? Where india-rubber? 
Do we import shoes? Watches? 
Coal? Sugar? Rags? Paper? Why? 
Would it be better for us to manufacture, as far as pos- 
sible, everything we use, even though the consumer 
should have to pay a higher price for such articles? 
shy ? 
Is it economy ever to run in debt? Explain. 
Could the trade of the world be conducted on a cash 
basis ? ‘ 
Should the price of money be regulated by law more 
than the price of wheat ? 
If an oak tree should be thoroughly girdled, would it 
die? Would a pine tree die? Has a corn stalk bark? 
Has a palm tree? 
What is the doctrine of evolution ? 
to Christianity? Explain. 
Are there any inferior races? 
Does the Bible state when the world was created ? 
Can you teach morals without teaching religion ? 
How do you know when an action is right ? 
Are some things right to-day that were wrong many 
years ago? 
Is it as wrong for the Mormons to have several wives 
as it is for us to steal, or lie, or commit any other sin ? 
Can a government law make an action a sin that is in 
itself right? 
Would you prohibit Chinese from coming to this 
country? Would you prohibit Germans from coming? 


Railroad iron? 


Is it antagonistic 


Italians? Turks? Persians? Hindoos? Negroes? 
Egyptians? Japanese? Where would you draw the 
line? 
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Would it be advantageous for us to annex Cuba? 
Mexico? Canada? Why? 


In what country did Socrates live? When? 
_ = sa ** Comenius si = 
Rousseau » 
Rosmini * se 
Thos, Arnold ‘ * 
state Horace Mann ‘ Is he alive 
now ? 


Name one distinguished educator among the ancient 
Romans. Among the ancient Spartans. Name one who 
lived in Egypt. 

Has England established free public schools for all 
children? Has France? Has Italy? Has Spain? Has 
Austria? Has Germany? Has Holland? 
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PROMOTIONS WITHOUT STATED EXAMINA- 
TIONS, 


—_-_— 


By G, A. CARNAHAN, Ohio. 


The promotion of pupils without stated examinations, 
lifts a heavy burden from the shoulders of earnest and 
conscientious teachers,—a burden fiom which many 
weary souls have earnestly prayed to be delivered—that 
of marking papers and recording results. 

The teacher’s labors are ordinarily severe enough 
without the imposition of needless work and worry. 
No work that the teacher engages in with her class is 
half so exhausting of vital energy, so soul wearying in 
its nature, as that incident to the close and careful 
investigation of the thousands of examination papers, 
prepared by the pupils in answering the questions set by 
principals and superintendents. How often have I seen 
teachers carry home great bundles of these papers, over 
which they have drearily and painfully labored, robbing 
themselves gf precious hours that should have been 
devoted to restful sleep that would have given them 
needful strength for the labors of the following day. 
This useless labor, cruelly imposed upon them, has often 
unfitted them for the class-room, and frequently laid 
the foundations of disease and premature death, All 
this is done to determine the pupils’ standing for the 
next term, or for the next grade, or for the next year, 
Every teacher whois worthy to hold his position knows 
perfectly well, before the examination, each pupil's rank 
and fitness for higher work. He alone is the best judge 
of the pupil’s ability to do the work of the next grade. 
Why should we longer tolerate such a foolish waste of 
time and labor? 

The moral influence of promotions without stated ex 
aminations is of inestimable value. Good behavior, 
fidelity to daily duty, and success in school work, are 
the elements that decide the pupil’s right to promotion. 
A knowledge that these are hourly and daily require- 
ments that cannot be put off toa more convenient sea- 
son, operates as a powerful stimulant to success. The 
faithful pupil, delivered from the torment of the ever- 
impending examination, knows that his persevering 
efforts will meet with satisfactory reward. Thus en- 
couraged to study and diligent endeavor, the close-plod- 
ding pupil is more certain tosucceed. Character counts 
for more than smartness and quickness of memory, and 
is always apparent in the daily and monthly estimates 
of his teachers. The lazy and indifferent cannot hope to 
find time in the future to make up by cram and dishon- 
est endeavor the losses caused by idleness and inatten- 
tion. No spasmodic effort can compensate for time and 
opportunity lost. The pupil is thus taught that the 
work that each day brings to him, is a duty which he 
owes to himself and to his school. Habits of industry 
and self-control are found to be of essential value, if 
he would make progress and succeed in his school 
work, 

This is practical and effective moral training that 
must result in the upbuilding of character. Thorough- 
ness in work attempted and perseverance in well-doing 
are the products of the daily choices he is called to 
make. Neither of these sterling virtues can be culti- 
vated by cramming for examinations. Their opposite 
effects are more often manifested when the supreme 
desire is to pass the examination and attain the highest 
per cents, 

The object of all school effort should be the correct 
training of the young in such habits of study and con- 
duct, and in the acquisition of such knowledge, as will 
make them good and true men and women, blessings to 
themselves and ornaments to society. The teacher is 
greatly aided in accomplishing this graud’ object by «is- 





pensing with stated examinations for promotion.. 
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T S eo H O O L R O M teacher. ‘‘I spoke of English politics only to show that| is crying out for action. At the age in which the sexual 
HE O . literature sometimes leads popular thought, and some-|system is developed the muscular system should be 
—_— times follows it.” steadily employed, or his thoughts are turned inward 


In this department will be found methods of presenting sub- 

ts and of teaching them, founded on sound principles of 

mental development, It is intended that they be the best (not 
always the only best), whether new or old. 





MORAL TRAINING BY TALKS. 





While visiting at a country house where there were 
several children, the mother said to her young daughter, 
“Carrie, you must not put your head out of the window; 
you will be struck by lightning.” She then remarked 
to me, “I try not togive acommand without a reason.” 

This set me to thinking. I remembered the fourth 
commandment, which gave a reason for obedience to 
parents. I remembered all along that in the Bible 
reasons were given, and it seemed to me that it was a 
foundation principle in ethical training. 

Then I began to look back among my teachers and 
selected one who made a deep impression on me ; I saw 
that she gave talks and explanations that remain with 
me to-day. 

To fix in a child the desire to parallel himself with the 
great laws of the universe, especially the moral laws, 
is to form character. How shall this be done? It 
isthe study of all teachers, and will be to the end of 
time. The best plan is probably an interesting talk, This 
prepares the mind and opens it, so to speak. Look, for 
example, at the parable by Jesus of the man who went 
down to Jericho and fell among thieves who stripped 
him of his raiment, and left him half dead. No one to 
day can read it without interest. Now a series of 
stories and parables that have a living interest, followed 
by a few questions, will doa wonderful work in form- 
ing character. 

Several years ago I had a class of forty tough fellows 
in an evening school. All of them would lie, steal, and 
swear. Tolie and steal they thought no crime; their 
parents did it, everybody about them did it. It was 
smart to do it. Isoon found that “ preaching” was a 
positive injury, but they would listen to stories, and so 
Iarmed myself with them and sharpened them up, yet I 
avoided the error often committed of ‘‘ preaching» 
through the stories ; I let the story work its own way. 

One day I told the story of a young man who had the 
opportunity of taking ten dollars, but did not do it. I 
did not give an opinion whether he was to be commended 
ornot. I turned to the class fortheirs. One boy voiced it 
by saying. ‘‘I think he was a fool.” 

Do you? Let us see now. What if that money was 
placed there to try him. Men must have honest men to 
take care of their property, you know. Now I will tell 
you further about him. His employer found he was 
trusty, he became a partner, and is to-day a rich 
man. When you go up L street, stop and look at 
113, and you will see his name. He told me last week 
Saturday, that his determination not to take what was 
not his own, was the means of his becoming a man of 
character and property. 

I could fairly feel the throbbing of their hearts as I 
told them this’ stcry ; it did not need any moral at the 
end. All were poor, all struggling ; how should they 
advance? They had been told that the true way was to 
be smart. I showed them the way was to be honest. 

By stories that tended towards honesty, cleanliness, 
courtesy, etc., I produced a wonderful effect on that 
roomful of boys. 

The trouble is that the teacher is so anxious to pro- 
duce the moral effect that he forces the story ; he bends 
and twists it until it is not worth hearing. Remember 
the story must be worth hearing on its own merits to 
produce a moral effect. 
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HONESTY. 

A few weeks ago we said, at the close of an article on 
ethics, that if a bad boy always told the truth, he would 
probably come out all right. The other day we came 
across an illustration of this statement in an article in 
the Youth’s Companion. The teacher had been talking 
about the progress of liberal ideas during the reign of 
Queen Victoria. When he was nearly through a young 
man by the name of Malcom asked abruptly : 

“ Professor, whom shall you vote for in November ?” 
The master smiled. He had strayed a little from the 
regular topic of the hour, and now Malcom, naturally 
enough, was leading the way from English politics to 
American. The question was.a delicate one, for party 
feeling was running high just then. 


‘** But how shall you vote, professor ?” 

The class stirred uneasily ; they were all interested in 
the coming election, and curious to “know Professor 
Harvey’s opinions ; but they respected his silence as 
necessary to class harmony. Professor Harvey felt this, 
but thus appealed to, he could hardly avoid a direct 
answer. 

‘*T shall vote for Mr. Garfield,” he said, quietly. 
Instantly from the rear of the room, came a hiss, the 
first, perhaps, that had ever assailed the speaker. An 
instant hush fell upon the class, 

The professor continued, in his well-poised, ready 
way : 

‘Young gentlemen, I hope you will forgive the dis- 
respect justshown.to Malcom. Or perhaps it was meant 
for me, I am not the actual target, however, as I 
volunteered no offensive information, and only replied 
to satisfy Malcom’s curiosity. A hiss in this place is an 
ill-bred expression. Some one is thoughtless. Let the 
rest of us be considerate, and try to set examples of 
courtesy which will teach him greater care.” 

Although spoken with kindly accent, this address 
stung every boy present. The pupils looked indignantly 
about, wondering who could have been so rude. Some 
one ought to say publicly that the class disclaimed the 
hiss, 

A young man arose at the end of one of the rear 
benches, a tall, ungainly youth. His face was very red. 
He placed his hand in embarrassment upon the chair 
before him; but when he spoke, his voice echoed 
through the apartment distinct and positive. 

‘* Professor Harvey, I am the fellow who hissed.” 

He shifted his foot awkwardly, and then went on, in 
much more graceful terms and with increasing compo- 
sure and emphasis : 

“T wish to explain that I am interested in this cam- 
paign, and have attended a goo many political meet- 
ings where it is customary to hiss hostile ideas—a bad 
habit, perhaps, which misled me here. I hissed before 
I thought, and ask your forgiveness, and the pardon of 
my class. I’m full of faults, professor, but I’m not 
afraid to own them and apologize. I’m trying to learn, 
and mean to stand well toward the head of this class yet 
in politeness.” 

He took his seat with an air of mixed humility and 
resolve. Some one clapped hands gently. Then fol- 
lowed a storm of applause from the whole class. 

Professor Harvey arose by his desk with glowing 
face. 

“Of course we all excuse Scudder’s momentary 
thoughtlessness, and forgetit. But, young gentlemen, 
here is not alone an apology, but a challenge also. This 
manly explanation discloses an aspiring spirit, which 
may take Scudder far in advance of us, unless we are 
active. Not many in such an acknowledgment can en- 
kindle others, turning penitence into leadership. I com- 
mend this to you as a model vindication. 

‘« There is much to learn in this life ; only a little of it 
can be found in books ; and one of the hardest acquire- 
ments is promptness to speak at the proper moment in a 
way that offsets fault, ends ill-feeling, and helps every- 
body.” 

All looked at Scudder, who sat blushing, surprised to 
find himself made notable among his fellows by such 
unexpected means. 
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RIGHT TEACHING, AS RELATED TO CHARAC- 
TER BUILDING. 

A child properly taught is a good child, but it does not 
follow that a child improperly taught is a bad child ; 
for the forces of nature are such that they struggle 
against the influences that would overpowerthem. The 
tendency of the natural powers is to uprightness ; it is 
ignorance that makes men barbaric. 





words to memory. It means to secure the evolution of 


is often made of cramming instead of culturing. 


college student, for example. 





“We are wandering from our theme,” replied the 





the mental, moral, esthetic, and physical powers. This| nearly 
is what the schools should attempt to do; the mistake | tion of the doctrine, there is a wide variance of opinion. 


The bad behavior of boys in schools and colleges has 
arisen from the bad teaching, and not from the minute|a part of each day’s program ; others think that more 
depravity supposed to be possessed. Let us look at the lasting and wholesome impressions may be made by the 
Suppose him to be 21 years 
of age, and ready to be graduated. Four years he has} jndividual remissness, or by public admonition when a 


and upon himself far, far too much ; so that he emerges 

from college too oftena self-shatteredman, The college 

faculties are at last aroused from their dreams. They 

got the young men inside of their walls, but the results 

were two often disastrous, so they were forced to en- 

courage athletics. The so-called education did not result 

in character building, without the employment of the 

muscular system. 

But go back to the four years before the young man 

entered college and what of him then? Atthe “ fitting 

achool,” he is deprived of exercise, cut off from the 

world of nature, penned down to conjugations and de- 

clensions. He enterscollege without the help the world 

was intended to give mankind as a great character- 

building force. 

But let us look at the work done inthe school. Words 

instead of things are constantly before him ; words are 

given him that have no relation to him in any shape what- 

ever; problems are proposed that cannot possibly interest 

him. He is made to spell words he may never use; learn 

rules, notes, and observations concerning sentences, that 

offer no interrogation whatever. He learns fact after fact 
that does not concern him in the slightest degree. Nature 
says to him, “ Investigate me ; ama I not curiously con- 

structed? Is not wonderful wisdom lavished on me? 
Who made me? Why does this phenomenon and that 
happen?” All of this must be put aside at the com- 
mand of the school-master, and what is its effect? Char- 
acter is not built. 

There is then before the teacher if he would build 
character this plain task (a plain task but not an easy 
one), to develop the powers of the child in accordance 
with the plan of his Creator. He must then act within 
the sphere and light of the child’s intelligence at all 
time ; until the child obtains judgment, use judgment 
for him, of.course, but proceed to develop his judgment. 
This the child attempts (the voice of the Creator speak- 
ing within him) te do for himseif. He handles things., 
looks into things with a tremendous activity. This path 
should be followed. 

If put into school the all-sided education, begun at his 
cradle’s side, by the teacher the Creator appointed for 
him (his mother) should be continued. This is the great 
discovery of Froebel—that it was the thing to be done, 
and how to do it. When the kindergarten has a stronger 
sway on the earth, we shall have better men and women 
because the kindergarten aims to build character and 
does 1t. 

In general, to build character the teacher must 
develop the forces of the pupil ; or rather furnish means 
for the pupil to develop his own, The arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, history, are not enough ; these evoke no 
activity. How do we learn tobe charitable? By saying 
we must be kind to the poor? The whole range of ac- 
tivities must be allowed to employ themselves. 

A teacher had a bad boy. She thought over and over 
his case : he was poor and ought not to be turned from 
school. His great crime was to pinch the little girls 
who would go above him in the spelling class, The 


teacher had often punished him for this. One day she 
teld him to hurry and get his lessons, as she wished him 
to pick sumac-berries for « man who wanted to buy 
some, The nextday she thought she noticed he was par- 
ticularly interested in the studies. He asked if he might 
pick berries if he got his lessons. This teacher could 
only draw the inference that picking sumac berries 
made a good boy of one that seemed hopeless. It was, 
however, an example that to build character we must 
engage the human activities. Education is a work of 
the student, and not of the teacher. What the student 
does is what educates, and not what the teacher does. 





SS 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 





All will admit that the formation of good character is 
of infinitely greater importance to the individual and to 
the world than disciplined mental powers. Nor will a 
faithful, conscientious teacher try to evade his respon- 
sibility by pleading that his other duties are so pressing 


The great effort we must make if we wish men to do| that he has no time to influence cha acter, or endeavor 
right, is to teach them properly. This means to educate | to relegate moral training to the home and the church. 
them, not to have them commit a certain number of | These two are potential and responsible factors in the 


training of children, but the true teacher cannot consci- 
entiously shift the whole burden upon them. So far 
1 will But when it comes to the applica- 


While some believe that set lessons in morals, definitely 
arranged, with so many minutes devoted to the inculca- 
tion of one virtue, and so many to another, should form 


influence of a correct example in the daily life of the 
teacher himself, seconded by prompt reproof in cases of 





spent over books at an age when every muscle and nerve | fault is likely to become general. 
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INSTRUCTIVE EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. 


APPARATUS.—Two or three test-tubes. 

A good kerosene lamp. : 

Directions.—It is important to educate pupils, so that 
they can try these experiments for themselves, but they 
will need a training before it will be safe for them to un- 
dertake the work. Strong acids should be carefully 
handled. At first let the teacher try the experiments, 
and the pupils observe and draw conclusions. Question- 
ing will be needed. We do not give examples of what 
ones are good, and what bad. These have often been 
printed in our columns. This general rule should be ob. 
served : 

Never tell what the pupils can find out for themselves. 
If it seems necessary to tell at any time, remember that 
the necessity comes from imperfect teaching, not from 
the dullness of the pupils. A certain per cent. of pupils’ 
stupidity is the fault of teachers. All of the conclusions 
in this exercise should be given in almost the very words 
here recorded by the pupils. Try and see what good re- 
sults will come from this exercise. 

EXPERIMENT 1.—Put into a test-tube a little powdered 
marble. Then pour carefully on to the marble a little 
hydrochloric acid. After a minute, into the top of the 
test-tube plunge a burning splinter. 

Observation.—a. The pouring of hydrochloric acid 
upon marble produces violent effervescence. 

b. This effervescence is caused by the production of a 
gas, which comes from the mixing of the acid with the 
marble. 

c. This gas will not burn, but extinguishes flame. 

EXPERIMENT 2.—Into a small test-tube put a few smalj 
tacks, and on them pour a little of water. Thoroughly 
shake. Upon this mixture pour a little sulphuric acid. 
Wait three minutes, and then apply a burning splinter 
to the mouth of the tube. 

Observation—a, The mixture of sulphuric acid with 
iron and water produces violent effervescence. 

b. This effervescence is caused by the production of a 
gas which will burn when lighted. 

EXPERIMENT 3.—Repeat experiment 2, but use hydro- 
chloric acid, instead of sulphuric, and make the same ob. 
servations. In these experiments observe the heat of the 
test-tube after the acids have been poured in, and write a 
statement. 

EXPERIMENT 4.—Pour some sulphuric acid on a little 
strong potash, put into the lower end of a test-tube. 
Hoid the tube firmly in the hand. Observe the effect 
upon the tube, and make record of it. 

EXPERIMENT 5.—Put into a test-tube a few pieces of 
clean zinc, cut into small pieces, cover them with a little 
water, and then pour upon the mixture a little hydro- 
chloric acid. Observe the effervescence and the heat. 

EXPERIMENT 6.—Put into a test-tube wiped perfectly 
dry a little chlorate of potash ; wrap a cloth around the 
top of the tube, and hold over the chimney of a kerosene 
lamp. Observe that the potash soon melts, boils, and 
gives off bubbles of gas, which soon fill the tube. Into 
this gas in the upper part of the tube plunge a glowing 
splinter. Notice the effect. 

CONCLUSIONS.—special. 

a. The action of hydrochloric acid on marble, sets 

free, a gas that extinguishes flame—that will not 
‘* support combustion.” 

b. The action of both sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids on iron, and the action of hydrochloric acid 
on zinc, sets free a gas that will burn. 

. The effect of heat on chlorate of potash sets free 
a gas that will increase the intensity of a burning 
subtance, or ‘‘ intensify combustion.” 

General conclusions : 

a. Some gases will burn. 

b. Some gases will put out flame, and stop burning. 

c. Some gases will increase the intensity of combus- 

tion, or ‘‘ make burning things burn faster.” 


Note.—These conclusions are of great importance in their 
practical bearing upon the ae Bae operations around us, Su 
pose a pupil learning no more about chemical operations than this, 
when he leaves school ; he will learn much more than ninety-five 
jd cent. of those who leave the _ sehool ever know, or will 

ow during all of their lives. e can be taught to collect Hy- 
DROGEN, OXYGEN, and CARBONIC DI-OxIDE, and perform many 
other experiments with them not mentioned here. We hope that 
many teachers will apply these hint at once. 


°S 





IF a teacher should say some day at the close of school, 
‘* To-morrow morning before school I shall make a 
soap bubble balloon, that will explode with a loud noise,” 
does any one doubt that he would be certain to have a 
good audience? His experimental prelude would draw 
‘‘immensely.” And would it not be instructive also? 
An oxy-hy —— balloon is a simple affair, but the im- 
tus it would give to thought would not be so simple. 
t would be possible for a teacher to try a hundred in- 
structive chemical experiments, before school hours, in 
the yard, during one term of three months, Wha 
would the harvest be? 


CONDENSATION OF VAPOR WITH CLOUDS. 


SUBJECT MATTER. SUGGESTIONS AS TO METHOD. 
1. Simple experiments in| Call attention to the pro- 
condensation which can be | cess of boiling, the escape of 
readily shown, and which | the steam, the current move- 
— the truth ‘that mois-| ments of ‘the water. Illus- 
ure in an invisible form | trate the formation of vapor 
in the air can be changed|on a cold glass. Illustrate 
into cloud-like visible va-| visible and invisible vapor. 
por by the simple process| The children must be told 
of cooling.’ This change|that the higher we ascend 
by cooling is termed con-| the colder it becomes. 
DENSATION. Cumulus clouds can be 
— out almost every 
y; so of the other kinds. 
2. In nature, condensation | They should certainly be ob- 
of atmospheric vapor ma ° 
arise in’ the following, | Show (b) by experiment 
among other ways, and with steam issuing from a 
thus ma’ ve rise to a| tea-kettle spout. 


-| The presence of vapor in 
variety of cloud structure: m . vigible state can easily 


be detected by means of ap- 


atus presenting a suf- 
tr pone} 7 a Reiently cold surface to the 
—_ by reason of its rarity ai 
poet , ok, — appearance of water from 
the summit of the rising ne hey pees after ashower 
mass. The clouds thus|? Th -¥ inden ab stethes m 
formed in the summer and] ine wind a 1g Fagg 
autumn a, oe the most}. alogous. 


rt, the ro masses Of |" Refer also to the cuttin 
4 
—~ clouds called cumU- | down forests in France less- 
_ enning the rainfall of the dis- 
trict. 
Show effects of breathing 
(b) Should two currents of | py placing acold slate before 
different temperatures | the mouth; and the produc- 
pass each other, the por-| tion of moisture by burning, 
tion of the warm current} by placing the neck of a 
nearest the colder current] narrow beaker kept cool by 
becomes chilled and layers] water over the flame of a 
of cloud result which | spirit lamp. 
sometimes take the form NoTE.—Impress tlfis b 
called stratus. referring to the experi- 
ences of washing day; 
sometimes on a warm, fine 
day in summer the clothes 
dry rapidly. Why? 
During the cold easterly 
winds of apeing me clothes 
hy ? 


r. 
Direct attention to the dis- 


(c) Feathery streaks and 
patches of white cloud, 
seen sometimes through 
rifts in the heavy rolling 
masses of lower clouds,] dry quickly. 
and often seen moving in| Refer to the condensation 
an opposite direction to] of the moisture in breathing 
these or eens at rest, |] on acold morning. This can- 
are called cirrus. not be so well observed in 

the heat of a warm summer 

ay ° Why? 
sk the class to state 
other forms of condensation 

they have noticed, e. g. (1.) 

Breathing on a cold slate. 

(2.) Moisture collected on the 

window pane. (3.) Dew on 

the blades of grass. 





MAKING USEFUL THINGS. 





The teacher can exemplify the great benefit of objective 
methods in the following manner. He can either actually make 
the things mentioned below, or he can show his pupils how they 
can make them. At all events, the work is purely objective, and 
highly educational. 

Every district school should have a box of nails, a few 
screws, a hammer, a saw, a plane, a chisel, at least, and 
as many more tools as'‘can be collected. If nothing bet- 
ter than a safe corner in the woodshed can at first be 
secured in which to work, it will do as a commence- 
ment. All of the {tools should be locked up in a box 
when not in use. On the first day of school many things 
will be found needing a little fixing up. Perhaps a map 
is torn, or a window curtain is out of perpendicular, or 
a window sticks so as not to be easily opened, or a board 
in the doorstep is loose. No one will complain if a good 
deal of time is thus used; the first day should be 
occupied in doing the things that are necessary to be 
done. The only point to be guarded against is the doing 
of unnecessary things. Some teachers may say that the 
district ought to do these things. Granted. But what 
the district ought to do, and what they actually do, are 
two different things. They must be educated up to the 
doing of their duty, and this is the way to do it. 

After the school has commenced, then may begin the 
work of making things for actual use. We have room 
only to enumeiate three, with hints as to their construc- 
tion. 

1. Blackboard erasers. Make a small, oblong piece of 
pine, with a groove in each side for convenience of 
grasping ; get a small piece of good Brussels carpet, 
a few shingle nails, and a strip of binding, and a little 
‘‘gumption,” and the thing is done. Let nothing 
‘slouchy” be accepted. Kindly point out improve- 
ments, and accept only the best ; cost, nothing. 

2. Blackboard pointers. Get a well seasoned piece of 
any hard wood about a yard long, and fashion it with 
care ; rub it thoroughly with a cloth on which a little 
boiled oil is dropped. Next put a rubber eraser, such as 


t| is found on the end of lead pencils, on ite end, and the 





thing is done ; cost, nothing, 


3. A map and chart guard and protector. This ig » 
inverted box about four or five feet long, and eightee, 
inches deep. It can be made of pine, and nailed againg 
the wall in a suitable place and at a proper height. 4 
simple molding should run around its three expose; 
sides. On the under side of the top of this box shou 
be screwed two dozen small hooks, such as can lp 
bought for a few cents at any hardware store. Through 
these should run strings, one of the ends of which ar 
fastened to the maps, and the other ends to a hook oy 
nail lower down, on the side of the room. By means of 
these any map can be lowered or raised, easily used, and 
perfectly preserved. 








VARIOUS DEVICES, 
% 
A LETTER GAME. 

Get half a dozen wide-awake people around the table, 
and then put a letter-box in the hands of some steady 
head who can be trusted as umpire. He will throw, 
letter in the center of the table, and the first one in the 
circle who can tell a geographical name beginning with 
the letter in sight takes the letter; and the one at the 
conclusion who can count the greatest number, is the 
winner of the game. Any name of any place under our 
sun which is of sufficient dignity to possess a post-office, 
is legitimate to use ; or that of any lake, river, moun. 
tain, or sea, 

II. 
CHARTS ADAPTED TO ONE’S NEED. 


Any teacher at all apt at drawing or copying may 
make for himself charts to aid in his work. Stout 
manilla-paper may be used, and, if necessary, colored 
crayons. It is a fact recognized by all teachers that no 
text-book is perfectly adapted to one’s work. The 
teacher, therefore, who is progressiye seeks to supple- 
ment the text-book. Charts made by himself will stand 
in good stead for a part of this supplemental work. 
Take, for instance, the subject of arithmetic : examples, 
problems, diagrams for teaching mensuration, are some 
of the things that may be put upon charts. Then, in 
history, plans of battles drawn upon a larger scale, make 
movements and positions more prominent. In physiol- 
ogy, in physics, in botany, in astronomy, in book-keep- 
ing, there are often found better diagrams in other 
text-books than there are in the text-books adopted ; 
these, as well as the excellent diagrams in books not 
accessible to the class, can be drawn upon manilla-paper 
in the way we have suggested above. 

It involves too much work, some may object. Yet 
can it not be said justly that such an outfit ought right- 
fully to be expected of the teacher? Take the case of a 
carpenter. What is his outfit? A chest of tools, by no 
means an inexpensive equipment, and, in addition, fif- 
teen or twenty dollars a year is required to make up the 
loss from. wear and tear. Is anything similar to this 
required of the average teacher? Has he any right, 
therefore, to complain of the work involved in securing 
for himself an equal equipment?—ScHooL DEVICES. 


IIl. ’ 
A WASH-BOTTLE FOR SLATES. 

A wash-bottle may be made by inserting a piece of 
sponge into the neck of a small bottle as a stopper, leav- 
ing part of the sponge without the bottle, which has 
previously been filled with water. 


IV. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR COMPASSES. 


Take a piece of pasteboard or thick paper, and make a 
hole in one end, and in the other end a number of holes 
at varying distances. A pin at one end and the point of 
a lead-pencil inserted in one of the holes at the other end 
completes the substitute. 


V. 
A CABINET OF PRODUCTIONS. 


For use in geography classes collect and arrange in 4 
case, vegetable and mineral products, as cotton, flax, 
vegetable ivory, different woods, coffee berries, indigo, 
— in the hull, oom, cochineal, Seg - a 
tre, caoutchouc, gypsum, hemp, iron ore, Copp 
ore’ bena ore, oanee, etc. When studying a locality 
noted for any of these productions, have them before 
the class.—SCHOOL DEVICES. 


VI. 
- SPECIMENS OF STORIES. 
Read a story, let it be immediately reproduced iD 
writing on one side of sheets of paper of the same sz 


Do not correct. Tem y bind them and leave them 
for the free criticism of the members of the school 





Such inspection will do a great deal of good. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increase the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 











MONTH OF OCTOBER, 





Oct, 4—Rutherford B. Hayes, b, 1822. 
Oct. 11—Casimir Pulaski, d. 1779. 
Oct. 18—Rene Reaumur, d. 1757. 
Oct. 25—Thomas B, Macaulay, b, 1800. 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to look up something about each. 


RUTHERFORD B. HayYEs.—A fellow student of Hayes’ 
in college was caught by the faculty while playing a 
practical joke. The faculty decided that if the young 
man was willing to stand up before the classes when 
gathered for priyers, and confess his fault and ask the 
forgiveness of the teachers he should be restored to 
favor, but if he was not willing to do that he would be 
expelled in disgrace. His classmates met for debate and 
told him never to yield, but one of them rose and said : 
“ Fellows, this is alla mistake. It cannot be that you 
have stopped to think. Now, I know well what I should 
do if I had been caught in sucha scrape, and had re- 
ceived such a proposition from the faculty. I should 
not wait a single hour before I had asked their forgive- 
ness. I tell you, fellows, we have friends at home who 
care nothing about o:r codes of honor, but to whom 
our disgrace would bring great sorrow. If he don’t do 
what the professors ask of him, he is a very foolish 
young man, and willregret it, and his family will regret 
it down to his dying day.” These sensible words from 
Rutherford B. Hayes changed the opinion of the entire 
class, the young man confessed his fault, and is now 
a disuinguished man in Ohio. 

CASIMIR PULASKI.—Dr, Franklin while in Paris, wrote 
to General Washington as follows: ‘‘Count Pulaski of 
Poland, an officer famous throughout Europe for his 
bravery and conduct in defence of the liberties of his 
country against the three’great invading powers of Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, will have the honor of deliver- 
ing this into your hands.” Thus was this famous man 
introduced to Gen. Washington, and it was at the battle 
of Brandywine that Count Pulaski, as well as Lafayette, 
struck the first blow in defence of American liberty. 

His soldiers willingly endured fatigues and encoun- 
tered appalling dangers if led on by him, for he possessed 
in a remarkable degree the power of winning and con- 
trolling men. ; 

RENE REAUMUR.—This man is best known by the 
thermometer which bears his name. His scientific 
papers deal with nearly all branches of ‘science. He 
devised the method of turning iron that is stall employed, 
and also processes for preserving birds.and eggs. He 
experimented and proved that corals were animals and 
not plants as was previously supposed. He also proved 
experimentally that the strength of a rope is less than 
the sum of the strengths of its separate strands. 

Tuomas B. MacauLay.—This famous historian when 
a very small child was much impressed with the thr ats 
and terrors of the law. He had a little plot of ground at 
the back of the house, marked out as his own by a row 
of oyster shells which a maid threw away one day as 
rubbish. He went straight to the drawing-room where 
his mother was entertaining some visitors, and said very 
solemnly : ‘ Cursed be Sally, for it is written, cursed is 
he that removeth his neighbor’s Jandmark.” 


o> 
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Day of glory, welcome day, 
Freedom’s banners greet thy ray ; 
See, how cheerfully they play, 

With thy morning breeze, 
On the rocks where pilgrims kneeled, 
On the heights where squadrons wheeled, 
When a tyrant’s thunder pealed 

O’er the trembling seas. 

—JOHN PIERPONT. 


——_ — 


Truth in the end shall shine divinely clear, 
But sad the darkness til those times appear. 
—CRABBE. 





PROGRAM FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


This program, taken from a letter will aid a teacher who has 
less experience than the writer to construct one. It is stated 
that one hour is the extreme length the writer allows for the ex- 
ercises. He terms it the “Scholars’ Hour.” The selections were 
mainly taken from the JouRNAL. The program was made by 
the pupils. 





PROGRAM FOR JUNE 8, 1889. 
** Merry Elves.” 


Singing. 

. George Stephenson, by 7 pupils. 

. Declamation. ‘‘ Temperance.” 

Five Compositions. ‘‘ My Cat.” 

Declamation. ‘‘ True Courage.” 

Recitation. ‘‘ The Old Clock.” 

Singing. ‘‘ What a Friend, etc.” 

. Geographical. ‘‘ About Stanley.” 

. Questions Answered, 

Reciting (by the whole school), ‘‘I stood on the 
bridge at midnight.” 

11. Singing. ‘‘ November Days.” 

12. History Gems. 12 pupils. (Anecdotes from history.) 

13. Four Compositions. ‘‘ Why I go to School.” 

14, Singing. ‘‘ Good Night.” 


ot & oo a 
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TWENTY QUESTIONS ABOUT ELECTRICITY. 





1. How strong a current is used to send a message 
over an Atlantic cable? 30 cells of battery only. Equal 
to 30 volts, 

2. What is the longest distance over which conversa- 
tion by telephone is daily maintained? About 750 miles, 
from Portland, Maine, to Buffalo, N. Y. 

3. What is the fastest time made by an electric rail- 
way? A mile a minute by a small experimental car. 
20 miles an hour on street railway systems. 

4. How many miles of submarine cable are there in 
operation? Over 100,000 miles, or enough to girdle the 
earth four times. 

5. What is the maximum power generated by an clec- 
tric motor? 75 horse power. Experiments indicate 
that 100 horse power will soon be reached. 

6..How is a break in submarine cable located? By 
measuring the electricity needed to charge the remain- 
ing unbroken part. 

7. How many miles of telegraph wire in operation in 
the United States? Over a million, or enough to encir- 
cle the globe forty times. 

8. How many messages can be transmitted over a wire 
atone time? Four, by the quadruplex system in daily 
use. 

9. How is telegraphing from a moving train accom- 
plished? Through a circuit from the car roof inducing 
a current in the wire on poles along the track. 

10. What are the most widely separated points between 
which it is possible to send a telegran,? British Cotum- 
bia and New Zealand, via America and Europe. 

11. iow many miles of telephone wire in operation in 
the United States? More than 170,000 over which 
1,055,000 messages are sent daily. 

12. What is the greatest candle power of are light 
used in a lighthouse? Two willion, in lighthouse at 
Houstholm, Denmark. 

13. How many persons in the United States are en- 
gaged in business depending solely on electricity ? Esti- 
mated, 250,000. — 

14. How long does it take to transmit a message from 
San Francisco to Hong Kong? About 15 minutes. Via 
New York, Canso, Penzan¢e, Aden, Bombay, Madras, 
Penang, and Singapore. 

15. What is the fastest time made by an operator send- 
ing messages by Morse system? About forty-two words 
per minute. 

16. How many telephones are in use in the United 
States? About 300,000. 

17. What war vessel has the most complete electrical 
plant? United States man-of-war ‘‘ Chicago.” 

18. What is the average cost, per mile, of a transat- 
lantic submarine cable? About $1,000. 

19. How many miles of electric railway are there in 
operation in the United States? About 400 miles, and 
much more under construction. 

20. What strength of current is dangerous to human 
life? 500 volts, but depending largely on physical con- 
ditions, 
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It happened to one of the Colby College professors, 
when a young teacher, to *‘ board around” one winter. 
His arrival at one rural home took place just at dinner 
time, and he at once sat down with the family to enjoy 
the repast. The professor doesn’t remember that his 
_——— was particularly sharp that day, but at the 
close of the meal, the mistress of the house looked 
across at her husband and remarked: ‘ Well, John, I 


——— 


NOTABLE EVENTS. 


AN ARMY REUNION.—It is about twenty-four years 
since the war closed, yet the ties of friendship between 
the soldiers seem as strong asever. This is illustrated in 
their re-unions. One has just been held at Chattanooga, 
by the Army of the Cumberland, that splendid body of 
men that was to the West what the Army of the Potomac 
was to the East. They propose to make the battlefield of 
Chickainauga a national memoria) field. Regiments, 
companies, and batteries will set up monuments on it. 
Who commanded at Chickamauga?’ Which side won? 
Which of the generals became President of the U. 58. ? 
Name some other battles around Chattanooga. 








WYOMING BEGINNING RIGHT.—The Wyoming constitu- 
tional convention at Cheyenne has just done a good thing 
in deciding that all who wish to vote in that young state 
must be able to read the English language. Why is it 
necessary to know how to read in order to vote? if New 
York should pass such a law, what class would lose their 
votes ? 





KILLED BY AN ELECTRIC WIRE.—The electric light 
wires strung from poles and buildings throughout New 
York City have proved very dangerous. A recent victim 
was John Powers, a lineman, who was sent to repaira 
wire at First avenue and Thirty-fourth street. While 
standing on a ladder he accidentally caught hold of a live 
electric wire with his left hand, and in his struggles his 
other hand also came in contact with it. He hung there 
for some minutes, while the electric sparks flew around 
him, and then dropped to the sidewalk. An hour after 
being taken to Bellevue hospital he died. What is elec- 
tricity ? Explain the electric light ? 





INDIAN GRAVES OPENED.—The late storm cut away a 
high gravel bluff at Long Beach, Conn., laying bare some 
interesting relics. Where the bluff was cut off was found 
three graves in which were large skeletons of Indians. 
The visitors took out well-preserved bones, and a quantity 
of arrow heads, spear heads, beads, pipes, and bone-fish 
hooks. The skull and. large bones were well-preserved. 
The articles which had been buried with them were little 
changed. What were the rites of Indian burial? Why 
were the articles named found near the bodies ? 


MEXICO OBSERVES INDEPENDENCE DAy.—Mexico has 
just celebrated her independence day with an enthusiasm 
almost equal to that with which the Fourth of July is 
observed here. She has good reason to rejoice. Aftera 
long pend of civil war, she is enjoying profound peace. 
Her industries are prosperous,and immigrants are pouring 
in upon her from Italy. The government is alert, and an 
official delegate has been sent to the congress of the three 
Americas that will soon assemble in Washington. What 
are the ‘‘three Americas” ? Why was this congress 
called ? (To establish more friendly commercial and 
business relations.) 





PROTECTING THE “‘CLIFF DWELLERS’? WoRK.—Secre- 
tary Noble has ordered that the lands in Colorado on 
which the ruins of the dwellings and mounds of the 
“Cliff Dwellers’”’ are located shall be held by our govern- 
ment until steps can be taken to protect the ruins from 
removal or destruction. These mounds are the work of a 
race very different in their habits and modes of life from 
the Indians. ‘‘ Mound-Builders’”’ is the name given to 
these people, and they undoubtedly occupied the country 
previous to the red men. Remains of their work are found 
in Pennsylvania, New York, and nearly all the Western 
states They built temples, monuments, and fortifications. 
One of the most remarkable of these relics is that in the 
form of a serpent on the summit of a hill in Adams coun- 
ty, Ohio. What do you know of the Esquimaux, Aztecs, 
and other early races ? 

A THREE-PEAKED ICEBERG PAsseED.—The passengers of 
the steamship State of Nebraska, bound from Glasgow to 
New York, lately had a grand view of a three-peaked ice- 
berg. The floating mass of ice was only a mile and a half 
away, and loomed up 200 feet above the surface of the 
water. The air was cloudless and the sun shone brilliantly 
on the mass of crystals. This iceberg was in the Gulf 
stream and moving northward. Three smaller bergs and 
a lot of field ice were also seen about eight miles further 
north. To what dangers are ships exposed from icebergs ? 
What is the Gulf stream? What effect has it on climate ? 





A STATUE OF GREELEY TO BE ERECTED.—A committee 
of the New York press club is raising a fund for a statue 
of Horace Greeley. Shortly after his death the idea was 
suggested, but the work was delayed for lack of funds, 
Now, after a lapse of seventeen years, his brethren of the 
press have taken up the matter, and it is hoped they will 
get money enough to erect a fitting memorial of the great 
journalist. What paper did Greeley found? How did he 
view slavery ? Whose bail bond did he sign *? Who was 





guess you might as well kill that heifer,” 





the presidential candidate opposed to him ? 
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EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 





Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was appointed a commis- 
sioner by the governor of the state of New Jersey to 
make a study of the educational exhibits at the Paris 
Exposition. In a conversation with him, many interest- 
ing facts were learned relating to these exhibits. 

The entire exposition was arranged under nine groups, 
the second of which was devoted to ‘“‘ Educatior and the 
Liberal Arts.” Of the eleven classes in that group three 
were devoted to education pure and simple. In these 
the exhibits were under the titles ‘‘ Primary,” ‘‘ Second- 
ary,” and ‘‘ Superior ” education. 

Of the countries exhibiting, the only one which was 
at all adequately represented was France itself. Ger- 
many, owing to its jealousy, sent absolutely nothing ; 
England nothing, save a few publications ; Italy, little 
or nothing, save a few publications, and the United 
States might as well have sent nothing, the exhibit was 
so weak and small. It was in charge of C. Wellman 
Parks, of the Troy, N. Y., polytechnic institute. There 
was, it is true. a fair exhibit from the St. Louis manual 
training school, and the Massachusetts art school, but both 
badly arranged. The only countries which would really 
bear a close investigation were France, Japan, and 
Switzerland. The Swiss exhibit was not large, but it 
gave a good idea of their schools, and the methods of 
presenting objective instruction. There were fine charts, 
maps, and school furniture. The mode of ventilation was 
shown, the number of cubic inches of air allowed each 
child, etc. 

The Japanese exhibit was surprisingly good, and 
showed the result of the excursions or visits to other 
countries which have been made from time to time by 
their commissioners. Thgy seem to have taken the best 
out of every educational system in the world, and to 
have made from these a new one for themselves. 

The schools of Japan begin with the kindergarten, 
which is there a part of the public system, and end with 
the great University of Tokio. The system has manual 
training throughout. The school year is from six to 
fourteen, the first four years being compulsory for every 
child. Above that come the middle classes, which 
exist for two purposes: To prepare pupils for practical 
occupations, and to prepare them for admission to the 
University of Tokio. The great normal school of the 
kingdom made an admirable exhibit of manual train- 
ing, including the higher forms of pottery and metal 
work, The drawing is too ornate, and rather weak ; it 
did not appear to be as educative as ours. Free-hand 
drawing of Japan does not compare with that of 
America. But they are reaching out; they will soon 
evidently grasp what we have obtained in this. 

The major portion of the exhibit was from France 
itself, having three divisions : 

1. That from the city of Paris, which had a separate 
and exhaustive exhibit. 

2. That from provincial France, which was very simi- 
lar to that of Paris in all respects, because the system is 
evidently the same. 

8. That from the professional and technical schools. 
This was a most impressive exhibit, and was crowded 
every day by interested observers (but not by Americans 
—which seems surprising.) This last was not an exhibit 
of manual training, it was technical education. 

The city of Paris made its exhibit to cover the com- 
plete school system which it has established, beginning 
with what they call maternal schools, corresponding to 
our kindergarten, and ending with the professional 
schools. Of this last the city of Paris itself supports 
some half dozen. 

In one room was exhibited a model maternal school- 
room, The desks were exhibited, with the work of 
the pupils, drawings, etc., etc. Then followed an exhibit 
of the elementary and primary schogls, and the advanced 
primary schools, which we should call grammar schools. 
Then came the work of the professicnal schools. The 
elementary primary school is the compulsory course for 
every child in France. In all this, manual training was 
a most conspicuous element. 

Among the most remarkable exhibits of the profes- 
sional schools was that of the Ecole de Droit, in which 
the students work on wood and metal. It is for boys 
from nine to thirteen years of age. The work from this 
school was of the highest order of excellence, including, 
in the advance classes, the manufacture of instruments 
of precision. 

There was an interesting display of the Ecole Profess- 
ionnelle——, which was founded in September, 1886, to 
give theoretical and practical instruction in the manu- 


facture of furniture. The first year in this school is 
devoted to developing each pupil’s particular aptitude. 
After that three years are given for instruction in that 
branch. 

This exhibit was the result of the work of pupils, none 
of whom had more than twenty months’ training, of 
which only four hours a day were manual training, the 
rest being theoretical. 

There are a great number of technological schools, 
both for boys and girls. Indeed, it is almost impossible 
for a child in Paris not to be able to find a professional 
school where his or her particular aptitude may not be 
developed. 

In every exhibit, elementary or advanced, as well as 
from normal schools, the manual training element is 
apparent, and the objective methods of teaching, which 
are so well known in our best American schools, were 
marked features, and employed upon the same princi- 
ples. 

The French educational authorities have recently 
appointed an inspector of manual training, to see that 
these studies are kept up upon the same basis upon 
which they have been adopted. Almost every primary 
school has an atelier or workshop. In the new schools 
these are sometimes on a very handsome and elaborate 
scale, 

The exhibit from provincial France varied only in 
detail from that of Paris, the schools all being governed 
by one educational head. 

Manual training is extending into the provincial 
schools. The difficulty in the way is the want of proper 
teachers ; severe examinations are given. In fact, the 
want of educated teachers is felt there as here. 

As to the French educational system, it is theoretically 
the finest in the world. In its practical administration 
it may be criticised, yet the provision that is made for 
adequately training teachers, and the care which is 
taken of the pupils, physically, mentally, and morally 
seems to be the very best yet seen. Manual training is ona 
par with other instruction ; it is a part of the public 
school system. 








(CORRESPONDENCE. 





A NEW IDEA FOR THE CLASS-ROOM. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


‘Let study be to the child a play,’ wrote Quintilian 
many centuries ago. To-day the all-absorbing play of the 
average school-boy of our land is the truly national game 
—baseball. 

Now why could there not be a series of baseball matches 
played in the class-room, only substituting for the leathern 
sphere a class question, a word from the spelling book, or 
the like,and employing in the lieu of the willow bat the 
bright wits of the pupils? The plan has worked admir- 
ably during the past two years in a Jersey City, N. J., 
school of which the writer is principal. 

We havea “ National League” among the boys of the 
first grade, and an “ American Association’? for those of 
the second grade. Our School League comprises the 
“New Yorks” and the “ Bostons.” The rules governing 
these class contests are so nearly identical with regula- 
tions of the real game that it would be almost a waste of 
type to give them here except in mere outline. 

Each team has a captain elected by his companions, for a 
season, that is to say, for half a school term, and a “ catch- 
er’’ chosen by the captain ; it is easy to see that, as these 
two constitute the field, they must be taken from among 
the best pupils of the class, if it should be desired to make 
the contest an interesting one. Three questions properly 
put and correctly answered, entitle the pupil so answer- 
ing to one point, or, in baseball parlance, a “ base-hit ;” 
when three have taken their bases the next hit gives the boy 
who has made the first, a “‘ home run,” thereby placing the 
others who had answered correctly, on third, second, and 
first base respectively ; from this on, the side continues to 
score until three pupils have been “caught out” from fail- 
ure to answer the questions put by the captain, and suc- 
cessfully answered by the catcher of the opposite side. 
This constitutes the usual half inning. 

Matches are scheduled by the teacher at the beginning 
of the season, the amount of class matter for each being 
then mapped out in order that pupils may study for them 
in advance. Ofcourse the class teacher is umpire to ren- 
der a final decision on every disputed point. Our pennant 
is a beautiful little banneret of blue silk trimmed with 
gold fringe ; it stands at the head of the row of desks occu- 
pied by the victorious team. The stimulating effect of 
these contests is truly surprising; children who never 
studied before take to their books with the determination 
of getting at least a base-hit in the coming match, and of 
course are duly encouraged by the leaders of their side. 








of either side who have made the best “‘ batting averages.” 
Should any of the readers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
express a desire to know further details, the matter may 
be more fully treated in a future article. 

SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, 


COURSE OF STUDY. 





Study tor High Schools” which you criticise pretty sharply. I 
therefore enclose a copy of the course pursued under my own 
direction, with the request that you will treat it in a similar fash- 
ion. I want to make some impiovement every year. G. A. W. 

Accompanying this letter is a course of study which 
we have not space to publish. It is in our opinion better 
than the Cincinnati course, but st:ll objectionable be- 
cause it fails to teach the Study of Language, Numbers, 
People, and Earth, and neglects Things, Ethics, Self, 
and Doing, in the first two years. From the second 
year on, there should be more made of Numbers, Peo- 
ple, Things, Ethics, Self, and Doing. The whole boy 
does not go to school, only enough cf him in the class- 
ical course to get him into Harvard, and far too little 
of him in the English course to give him a full rounded 
manhood. The difficulty with our high school courses 
of study is that their classical courses are formed to fit 
the requirements of Harvard and Yale, and the English 
courses are made to fit the classical, as far as possible 
in order to avoid the multiplication of classes, and so 
the increase of teaching force. The argument is—we 
must fit for college, everything must be subordinated to 
this. So it comes that the many English scholars suffer 
on account of the supposed necessity of fitting a few 
classical scholars for college. We are soon to rearrange 
our courses of study in the interest of the many who are 
preparing to fight the battle of life on the arena of busi- 
ness and work. 


TEACHERS’ BUREAUS. 





To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Seeing in the JOURNAL so many notices of ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Agencies’ and “ Teachers’ Bureaus,” I should be pleased 
to have you explain why it is that, while during the past 
three years I have been registered in one or the other of 
these agencies,I have not received notice of a single 
vacancy. I was registered with — — fora year, 
receiving no notice of a vacancy during that time. I ven_ 
tured the remark that his agency was not efficient, only to 
be advised, “ To wake up from your Rip Van Winkle nap 
and then you will probably understand the efficiency of 
teachers’ agencies.”’ 4 

This year I have been registered with ——_—— , of 
Chicago, from whom I capnot get even a reply to a letter. 
I furnish first class testimonials, have taught during the 
past fifteen years, always with the best success, keep up 
with the times, am never out of employment, and al-:ays 
teach in the besi school in the county. The only reason I 
register is because I desire to come East. I have come to 
believe that these agencies area fraud. Do the agencies 
do the work they claim to do? 

Kansas. FRANK AIKINS. 


We believe that most of the agencies are able to do just 
what they undertake. Why Mr. Aikins does not get a 
place we cannot undertake to explain. (1) All whoare on 
the books of an agency will not get places better than they 
have ; a large number will, however. (2) Itis not easy for 
a Western teacher to get a place East; it is believed East 
and West that the best teachers are in the East—this may 
be wrong. (3) An agency judges of a teacher by penman- 
ship, composition, etc. ; oftentimes a teacher writes a poor 
letter. (4) No agency guarantees a place to its members. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS, 





To the Editors of THe ScHooL JOURNAL: 

The popularity of the summer normal schools is a good 
sign ; it proves there is professional enthusiasm at work. 
In Texas several such have been held; among these was 
one at Decatur under Supt..J. S. Tomlin a most zealous 
advocate of advancement. The work consisted in short 
reviews in the school text-books, discussions on school 
management, and methods of teaching. Four lectures on 
psychology by Dr. J. Baldwin, of the state normal, were 
very much admired. The study of psychology is certainly 
becoming popular. It is a significant fact that the 
majority of those who attended these summer normal 
schools were first class teachers from the city and county 
seat, and foremost rural district schools. Once they 
were the “ green hands.” 

At the close of the Decatur school the teachers testified 
to the value of the service of Prof. W. H. Alexander, who 
had aided so much in its progress and success. He is 
widely known as an able exponent of improvement in 
education. 





Prizes, too, are‘awardei at the end of the season to those 


Texas, TEACHER, 


In the ScHOOL JOURNAL, No. 4, (Aug. 10) occurs a “ Course of 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


eee 
THE SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY OPENING. 

The department of pedagogy will open its year’s work 
in the Asbury M. E. church, adjoining the University 
on the south, on Saturday, October 5, at 11 a.m. All 
are invited to be present. Full explanations will be 
made of the work already done, of the promised support 
pledged, and of the lectures for the coming year. 

This school offers to college graduates who complete 
its three courses, with one additional course, the degree 
of Ph.D. To those who are not college graduates, but 
hold permanent certificates, University recognition 
in the form of a diploma. To teachers of large ex- 
perience, eminent success, and liberal scholastic 
acquirements, although not college graduates, it offers 
higher recognition. The courses to be pursued by 
candidates for this higher degree are the same as for the 
degree of Ph.D. It is intended to make this degree 
more difficult to get, and even more honorable when ob- 
than the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Lectures will be given as follows : 

Thursdays at 4 Pp. M., The History of Educational 
Thought, ani The Science of Education. 

Fridays at 4 Pp. M., The Science of Method. 

Saturdays at 11 a. M., The History of Educational 
Thought, and The Science of Education. The Science 
of Method at 12 M. 

A lecture on PESTALOZzI—his life, character, suc- 
cesses, failures, principles, and why he turned the edu- 
cational world quite around—will be delivered on 
Saturday, October 12, at 11 a. M., in the Asbury church, 
adjoining the University on the south, Washington 
square. All are invited. This will be the first lecture 
in the course on the History of Educational Thought. 

On the same day, at 12 M., the first lectures on the 
Science of Education and Methodology will be delivered 
in the University building. 

All teachers who expect to take these courses should 
commence with these lectures. 

Teachers and others who wish to attend as auditors, 
not expecting to apply for University recognition, will 
be admitted. Such auditors will receive a certificate of 
attendance at the close of the iast lecture. 

Teachers who live so far from New York City that 
they cannot attend these lectures, can do most of the 
required work by correspondence. Such studentscan be 
enrolled any time during the month of October. Classes 
arealready forming in many places. When eight or ten 
thoughtful teachers can come together each week and 
discuss the topics their courses in pedagogy will bring 
up, they will receive wonderful inspiration, and, by 
mutual co-operation, will not only help each other, but 
render the work of studying much more delightful. 
One wide awake teacher, in even a village, could easily 
succeed in forming a class of eight or even twelve. The 
* profitable number should not exceed a dozen. If more 
wish to study, let another class be formed. 

This is the first time in the history of education when 
a university has offered to teachers the seal of its 
approval to those who complete the work it has out- 
lined. We have here the beginning of a profession of 
teaching. All real lovers of our calling will rejoice that 
it is becoming a profession. 





ee 


BEAUTY is next to goodness. It is not possible to have 
ugly things handsome. All the representations of 
heaven make it supernally glorious. It follows then that 
those who are laboring to make this world attractive are 
engaged in heavenly, and so, ethical work The one man 
who is doing, just now, more than any other man of his 
class in this field, is the Hon. B. G. Northup, of Clinton, 
Conn. His work has been for the past few years to 
visit cities and towns, investigate their needs, and then 
call the people together and show them how it will be 
for their benefit to carry out his designs. He recently 
lectured at Springfield, Mass., where the people thanked 
him heartily for his words of suggestion. This old town 
has long been famed for its culture and beauty, but it 
has never thought itself so good that it could not im- 
prove. So it was that it welcomed Dr. Northrup, and 
will profit by his words. There are thousands of vil- 
lages and cities that should go and do likewise. 





Tuat the subject of drawing in school work is now so 
generally recognized as one of the fundamental studies 
in public schools, is due in no slight degree to the intel- 


Mr. CHARLES H. Ames has presented this branch to 
teachers and school officers throughout the country. He 
has been a most intelligent and acceptable advocate of 
its merits. From the beginning of their work he has 
been connected with the Prang Educational Company. 
He now leaves them to become a partner with D. C. 
Heath & Co. We are sorry and glad; sorry that his 
work is not to have so much definiteness as formerly, 
and glad that the larger interests of D, C. Heath & Co. 
are to receive an added impetus. With Mr. Ames’ help 
the firm will cover a wider field, and make their excellent 
list of books even more acceptable to teachers than 
formerly. The ScHOOL JOURNAL extends its congratu- 
lations to Mr. Ames and D. C. Heath & Co., on the 
occasion of this auspicious union. 





Miss JOANNA BAKER succeeds her father in the chair 
of Greek at Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. She was 
tutor of Greek in this college at the age of sixteen. 





Mr. A. J. DREXEL has made a change in the plan of 
his proposed Drexel institute. Instead of devoting the 
institute solely to the education of girls, he intends to 
secure land in some accessible quarter of Philadelphia, 
where girls may study in the day-time and young men 
at night. It will be on the same general plan as the 
Cooper institute, and will have a large hall capable of 
seating 2,000 people, and a reading-room and library of 
technical and other books. 





Mr. WALTER J. KENYON, a recent graduate of the 
Cook County Normal School, of Illinois, has been sent 
by that institution to Europe for a few months’ study of 
methods of manual training. Mr. Kenyon is to take a 
six weeks’ course in slojd, at Nias, Sweden, and one of 
the same length at Leipzig, Germany. Then he is to 
pick up what he can in the schools of France and Eng- 
land, and bring the harvest home to enrich the already 
handsome resources of his alma mater. He is now at 
Naas, which is fast becoming a sort of Mecca to the 
educational world. About half the students there are 
English, and the rest represent all parts of Christendom 
and the bright, aspiring Island of Japan. 





Pror. Max MULLER, im his comments on the “ Sacri- 
fice of Education,” as it is called, says: *‘*I believe the 
time has come to examine the examinations, to improve 
them, and to reduce, if possible, the evils which they 
have produced, The mischief done is, I believe, most 
serious. It will poison the best blood of England, if it 
has not done so already. Many years ago we wanted to 
have examinations for the sake of the schools and uni- 
versities ; we now seem to have schools and universities 
simply and solely for the sake of examinations.” 





THE “ wicked fiea’’ is giving trouble to the pupils of No. 
9 of Troy, New York. Supt. Beatty knows how to man- 
age boys and girls but the fleas cannot he made to sit still 
and study their lessons. Carbolic acid don’t make them 
“play hookey ’’—in fact, they like to come to school too 
well. * 


THERE was never a more exciting time than at Ehrich’s 
store in Eighth avenue on Tuesday last. 250 cash boys 
and 250 cash girls were called for by advertisement. 1000 
boys and girls presented testimonials, showing attain- 
ments in character, penmanship, and arithmetic. The 
teacher will have had something to do with the success of 
these people. Eh? 


Pror. T. F. SEWARD has charge of the music depart 
ment in the College for the Training of Teachers, No. 9 
University Place, and makes a specialty of preparing 
teachers to use the Tonic Sol-fa system. This system dis- 
cards the puzzling signs of instrumental music and teaches 
singing asalanguage. It is a demonstrated fact that the 
school teacher can, by the Tonic Sol-fa notation, teach 
music as he teaches grammar or arithmetic. Many have 
done so who could not themselves sing, depending upon 
the more musical pupils to give the tones. 


-_-— 


THE teachers of Pulaski county, Kentucky, passed some 
good resolutions :—({1) to read some professional books and 
papers. (They recommend the ScHOOL JOURNAL, and that 
shows excellent taste ) (2) To labor for the upbuilding of 
their profession. Shall we tell them how to up-build ? 
We say get the state superintendeht and county superin- 
tendents to enforce this rule: The holder of third grade 
certificates to go on to the next stage, that is, take the next 
higher certificate, and so on. In ten years there would 
be many high grade teachers in the state. That is the 





ligence and earnestness with which for so many years 


only plan, good brethren in Kentucky. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 





1889. 
| 
| Conpuc- 

Date. | County. | Dist. | PLACE. TORS. 
Sept. 23 | Cayuga | 2 Moravia Sanford 

- 23 | Jefferson 1 | Adams Albro 

” % | Ontario 1 Geneva Chapin ; 

” 23 | Ontario 2 Canandaigua Stout 

- 23 | Ulster 2 Highland Barnes 

* 30 | Cortland 2 | Sanford 

30 | Jefferson ZL. Cape Vincent Albro 

" 30 | Wayne _ Sodus | Stout 

we 30 | Cortland 1 Marathon Chapin 

“= 30 | Genesee Batavia | Sturdevant 

me 30 | Greene | 2 Durham rnes 
October 7/| Herkimer Ez. Tlion | Sanford 

= 7 | Chenango > aa Norwich Albro 

- 7 | Onondaga 1, °| Liverpool | Stout 

me 7| Washington | 2 Sandy Hill | Sturdevant 

i 7 | Greene 1 | Barnes 

<9 7 | Schenectady Schenectady | Chapin 

ped 14 | Orleans Albion | Sanford 

14 | Onondaga 2 Onondaga Valley Albro 

~ 14| Warren Warreusburgh | Barnes 

° 14| Lewis 1 | Port Leyden | Stout 

« 14| Washington | 1 | Fort Edward | Sturdevant 

- 14 | Ulster | 8 Shokan | Chapin 

= 21 | Allegany 2 Belmont | Sanford 

ne 21 | Herkimer 1 Herkimer Albro 

ee 21 | Chenango 2 Oxford | Barnes 

- 21 | Jefferson 2 Carthage Stout 

ped 21| Rensselaer | 2 | Sturdevant 

- 21 | Cattaraugus 2 Salamanca Chapin 

> 28 | Ulster 1 Kingston Sanford 

” 28 | Delaware i Walton Albro 

= 28 | Sullivan 2 | Libert | Barnes 

” 28 | Lewis 2 Lowville | Stout 

be 28 | Erie 2 Hamburgh Sturdevant 

- 28 | Schoharie 1 Schoharie | Chapin 
Nov 11 | Schoharie 2 Richmondville Sanford 

= 11 | Cattaraugus 1 | Albro 

- 11 | Niagara 2 plagere Falls | Barnes 

7 11 | Delaware 2 Delhi | Stout 

sit 11 | Franklin 1 Malone | Sturdevant 

“ 11 | Tompkins 2 | Dryden | Chapin 

be 18 | Sullivan 1 Monticello | Santord 

- 18 | Niagara 1 | Albro 

oa 18 | Monroe 2 Spencerport | Barnes 

18 | Montgomery Stout 

- 18 | Wyoming 1 | Warsaw | Sturdevant 
Dec. 2 | Onondaga 3 Fayetteville | Sanford 

ns 2| Allegany 1 | Albro 

= 2| Chautauqua 3 Barnes 

> 2| Rensselaer | 1 Hoosick Falls | Stout 

= 2) Wyoming 2 Sturdevant 

= 9 | Chautauqua 1 Mayville | Sanford 

- 9 | Chautanqua 2 | Albro 

- 9 | Steuben 1 Barnes 

= 9 | Duichess 2 Rhinebeck | Stout 

~ 9 | Saratoga 1 | Sturdevant 

wed 16 | O 0 | 2 Oneonta | Santord 

yee 16 | Steuben 2 Albro 

- 16 | Fulton Johnstown * /| Barnes 

ms 16 | Otsego 1 Cooperstown | Stout 

= 16 | Saratoga 2 Saratoga Spa. | Sturdevant 








THE French “infant schools” of to-day are copied after 
those of London. Their name, ‘“‘ Ecoles Meternelles,”’ indi- 
cates their object—the bestowal of maternal care, interest, 
kindness, and instruction. The occupations are modeled 
after those of the kindergarten, including (1) play, (2) 
manual exercises, (3) moral education, (4) knowledge of 
common objects, (5) exercises in language and recitation, 
(6) elements of drawing, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 





R. B. HAYpDocK, of California, writes: Please accept my sin- 
cere thanks for what your paper has done for hundreds of other 
teachers. 

What teacher can read such articles as “The Tone of the 
School-room,” “ ‘Teaching Honesty,” etc., without feeling his 
better nature ennobled thereby. The subscription price is as a 
mere feather, when balanced in the scales with the golden 
thoughts with which your articles are pregnant. Would that 
your paper could be in the hands of every parent as well as every 
teacher. 





-o- 


OCTOBER TREASURE-TROVE.—The history class will 
hardly find a more interesting lesson than the account 
by ‘‘Col. Shrapnel” in the October TREASURE-TROVE of 
the great battle of Hastings and what came of it. **A 
Predatory Tribe” describes some well-known birds of 
prey; both these papers are finely illustrated.: ‘‘ An 
Old English Essayist ” describes Joseph Addison, and is 
accompanied by a beautiful portrait. ‘‘A Brave Ex- 
plorer” and ‘“‘ An Iron and Steel King,” also describe 
two interesting characters. ‘‘ Improved Photography ” 
tells about some of the latest and most surprising advan- 
ces in the art. 

‘**In the Sanctum,” is an unusually bright dialogue, 
suitable for school. The Young Authors’ Page has some 
particularly good prize stories. ‘‘ The Cat-o-Nine Club” 
is a charming little story that will make the young 
school people realize their blessings more than ever ; and 
the sketch, ‘‘ Businessis Businesss,” will help all ambi- 
tious young men to understand their opportunities. 
These are only a few of the features which render the 
October number an unusually attractive one. 


-e- 





THE increase in teachers’ wages is due very much tothe 
educational bureaus. A good teacher in a small town is 
often poorly paid ; she does not hear of a better place, und 
so labors on. The NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Herbert 8. Kellogg, Manager, can aid such a teacher two 
find a place worthy of her qualifications. Address him 
with stamp. 





If you will only try Hood's Sarsaparilla you will be convinced 
that it has “ pecuhar” merit. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NUMBERS UNIVERSALIZED. AN ADVANCED ALGEBRA. 

By David M. Sensenig, M.S. Part First. New York, 

oston, and Chicago: D. Appleton & Co. 853 pp. 
Without answers, $1.08. With answers, $1.16. 


This volume is intended as an elementary algebra, and 
is Part First of a higher algebra, yet to appear from the 
same author, It is especially adapted to schools preparing 
students for college, and to advanced classes in high and 
normal schools. Upon examination, it will be seen that 
too great simplicity has been avoided, and yet great care 
has been taken to — intact a logical sequence of thought. 
Definitions are logically arranged and expressed in simple, 
and concise yet exact language, while illustrations are 
resorted to, ne when concepts described are not suffi- 
ciently clear without them. All fundamental principles 
and gga og are carefully formulated, and when 

ssible, rigidly proved. The eight chapters treat of the 
ollowing subjects: Integral Quantities,—Algebraic Frac- 
tions,—Simple ey ey of Exponents and Radi- 
cals, Equations of the Second Degree,Indeterminate Equa- 
tions and Inequalities,—Ratio, Theory of Limits, Propor- 
tion, Variation, and Logarithms,—Progressions, Interest 
and Annuities,—Permutations and Combinations. It wil 
be seen that examples have been selected with special 
reference to variety in combination and methods of reduc- 
tion, while unusual prominence is given to the subjects of 
factoring, radicals, and quadratic equations. The intro- 
duction of so much of indeterminate equations, loga- 
rithms, higher series, interest and annuities, permutations 
and combinations, as are of immediate practical interest, 
will be acceptable to students and teachers. The whole 
work gives evidence of thorough acquaintance with school 
work, and a most skilful talent in adapting text-book 
material to its needs. Its grading is admirable, and its 
explanations, selection of examples, and statement 
otf —— so clear that any one with a reasonable 
amount of mathematical ability can easily apply it. 





Lieut GyMNAsTIcs. <A Guide to Systematic Instruction 
in Physical Training. For Use in Schools, Gymnasia, 
etc. By William G. Anderson, M.D. FSS. Fully 
Iilustrated. New York: Effingham Maynard & Co., 
Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67-69 Ninth street. 234 
pp. $1.50. 
lt is now generally admitted by educators that pupils 

need some kind of systematized physical training in con- 
nection with their mental work ; as a consequence most 
schools are ger gymnastics as a part of their 
course of study. It is the belief of the author, and a very 
correct belief, that a work on light gymnastics should be 
the result of experience of a teacher of the subject. It 
should be compiled after a definite plan, be profusely 
illustrated, and contain exercises that are at the same 
time beneficial, simple, and of pleasing variety. All these 
points are fully met in this volume, by Dr. Anderson, and 
they have the double value of being treated from the 
standpoint of a physician and gymnastic director. The 
fullest and clearest descriptions are given of all figures 
and exercises. Nothing, apparently, is left to be said upon 
the subject. The book is most useful and valuable. 


Jrep; A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of ’61-65. A story 
of Battle and Prison, of Peril and Escape. By Warren 
Lee Goss, author of “‘ The Soldier’s Story of his Captivity 
at Andersonville and other’ Prisons,” ‘‘ The Recollections 
of a Private” (In the Century War Series). New York: 
z Y. Crowell & Co. Fully Illustrated. 12 mo. Cloth, 

50, 

In the present story the author has aimed to furnish true 
pictures of scenes in the great Civil war, and not to pro- 
duce sensational effects. The incidents of the book are 
real ones, drawn in part from the writer’s personal experi- 
ences and observations asa soldier of the Union, during 
that war. The descriptions of the prison are especially 
truthful, for in them the author briefly tells what he him- 
self saw Those who have read Mr. Goss’s ‘ Recollec- 
tions” in the Century would expect this book to be, as it 
certainly is, one of the best war stories ever written. Boys 
will read it with avidity and so will P—- people who 
have any avpreciation of whatis worth reading. Indeed 
it is a grand book, and fitted to inspire in the breast of the 


dullest American, that — of ardent patriotism which Pp. 


can never burn too brightly. The illustrations are full of 
life and feeling, and effectively supplement the text. 


A GRADUATED COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE, Experi- 
mental and Theoretical. For Schools and Colleges. Part 
I.—First Year’s Course. For Elementary Schools and 
the Junior Classes of Technical Schools and Colleges. 
By Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. London: Macmillan & 
Co., and New York. 151 pp. 60 cents. 

In accordance with the author’s first aim in the prepara- 
tion of this little work, he has arranged the ee ae sub- 
jects in a progressive manner, and brought the instruction 
in natural science into harmony with educational princi- 
ples and methods, and placed the fundamental facts of 
physics and chemistry upon a purely experimental basis. 
Another aim of the author has been to convey no instruc- 
tion but that which is given through experiments and the 
immediate consequences of the phenomena observed, as 
deduced by a chain of simple reasoning. More than twenty 

ears’ experience in teaching physics and chemistry to 

arge classes, has shown to the author what can be done in 
the way of making science teaching a pleasure. This vol- 
ume is a first year’s course of work for beginners, and is 
intended to give a thorough insight into some of the most 
common phenomena of every-day life. Each of the twenty- 
five chapters gives work, for a fortnight, assuming that 

— — than two hours weekly are given to science in a 

school. 

examination upon the whole. The little volume is neatly 
bound in gray linen, lined and lettered in brown. 


PLATO’S PROTAGORAS, with the Commentary of Hermann 
Sauppe. Translated with Additions by James A. Towle. 
Boston and London: Published by Ginn & Company. 
179 pp. $1.50. 


Protagoras was the first to call himself a Sophist, or 
teacher of wisdom. Very little is known of his history, 
but he had a keen and active intellect, engaging powers of 
apeoch, and self-confidence. The commentary to this 

: _ of the he em of Plato is, in main, a translation 


of the distinguish: 


The questions at the end of each chapter form an| V 





The critical notes given have been somewhat abridged, 
and the commentary has received those additions which 
seemed needful for students who begin the study of Plato, 
with this dialogue. The artistic element of the tagoras 
is unexceptionable. In few dialogues is the dramatic form 
skilfully maintained without being overborne by the 
hilosophical development, and the pictures of scenes 
rom real life are vivaciously sustained. The make-up of 
the book is excellent, and uniform with other volumes of 
the *‘ College Series of Greek Authors.” 


THE WATER-SPirRit’s BRIDE, and Other Poems. By 
Charles J. Bayne. New York: John B. Alden, Publish- 
er. 116 pp. Cloth, gilt top, 60 cents. 

This little volume of poems, comes up from the south to 
us, from the pen of a young Georgia poet. The first one, 
“The Water-Spirit’s ride,” is the only long one in the 
volume, and that consists of sixteen stanzas longer or 
shorter. Some parts of this m show a good deal of 
inspiration, and the whole is filled with descriptions, and 
pretty little bits of nature. There is a variety of thought 
and expression in the other shorter poems which compose 
the book ; some are love poems,many of them are “ Lines ” 
of dedication to friends, on different subjects. It is a 
—— bound little volume, and can be carried in the 
pocket. 


Famous MEN OF SCIENCE. 
of * Poor Boys who Became 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 
This book consists of short Mogqgaphtest sketches of 

Galileo, Newton, Linnzus, Cuvier, Humboldt. Audubon, 

Agassiz, Darwin, Buckland, and others, illustrated with 

fi n portraits. These sketches show how young men 

have overcome difficulties, sometimes poverty, sometimes 
illness; and how they have made failures before finding 
their true vocations. How energy, perseverance, and un- 
tiring devotion, a cheerful face and hopeful spirit—like 

Agassiz’s, a gentle and kindly nature—like Darwin’s—can 
n their way against all opposition. The book is well 

printed in clear type. on good paper, and the portraits are 

speaking and lifelike. 


By Sarah K. Bolton, Author 
‘amous.”’ New York: T. 


HAIRBREADTH ESCAPES OF MAJOR MENDAX. By Francis 
Blake Crofton. Hubbard Brothers, Philadelphia. #2.00. 


“The Major’s”’ perilous encounters, startling adven- 
tures, and daring exploits with Indians, cannibals, wild 
beasts, serpents, balloons, geysers, etc., etc., all over the 
world, in the bowels of the earth and above the clouds, are 
related as a personal narrative ala Munchausen ; but with 
an ingenious originality and —= which the redoubtable 
Baron himself might envy. Indeed, he was never, when 
at his best, more entertaining for an instant than this 
modern rival of his succeeds in being all the time. Major 
Mendax as an adventurer is every bit as startling and in- 
ventive a hero as Munchausen, and as a narrator fairly 
out-does him in drollery and wit. This quality is sponta- 
neous and abundant, bubbling up on every page, and sec- 
onded in effective fashion by Bennett’s spirited illustra- 
tions. Of all attempts at picturesque mendacity, there 
never was amore complete and captivating success. Asa 
holiday gift book for young or old, it will be uniquely 
gratifying, and will especially commend itself to the boys 
for whom it was particularly designed. Mention ought to 
be made of the book’s excellent typograghical appearance 
and tempting binding. 


A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By Thomas 
Craig, Ph.D. Vol. I. Equations with Uniform Coeffi- 
cients. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor place. 
516 pp. $5.00. 

The theory of linear differential equations found its 
origin largely in Fuch’s two memoirs, published in 1866-’8 
in volumes 66 and 68 of Crelle’s Journal. Previous to this 
the only class of linear differential equations for which a 
general method of integration was known was the class of 
equations known as constant coefficients. After Fuch’s 
second memoir many mzvthematicians took up the subject, 
which now possesses a very large literature. This litera- 
ture, however, is so scattered among the different mathe- 
matical journals and publications of societies, that it is 
cuneeeenany Sows for students to read up the subject 


roperly. ence, the necessity and demand for this book, 
n which the author presents a sufficient account of the 
theory as it stands to-day, to meet the needs of students. 


It will be seen, upon examination, that most of the results 
in the first two chapters, which#deal with the general 
roperties of linear differential equations, and with equa- 
tions having constant coefficients, are of course, old, but 
the presentation of these properties is comparatively new, 
and due to some of the foremost mathematicians. All that 
follows these two chapters is quite new, and constitutes 
the essential part of the modern theory of linear differ- 
ential equations. In point of arrangement, the fourteen 
chapters which compose this first volume, treat of,— 
General properties of linear differential equations,— 
Linear differential equations with constant coefficients,— 
The integrals of the differential equation,—Frobeninus’s 
method,—Linear differential equations, all of whose inte- 
grals are regular,—Linear differential equations of the 
second order,—On the linear differential equation which 
admits the hypergeometric series as an integral: by M. 
Edouard Goursat,—Irreducible linear differential equa- 
tions some of whose integrals are regular,— Decomposition 
of a linear differential equation into symbolic prime fac- 
tors,—Application of the theory of substitutions to linear 
differential equations,—Equations whose general integrals 
are rational,—Halphen’s equations,—Transformation of a 
linear differential equation,—Forsyth’s canonical form,— 
Associate equations,—Linear differential equations with 
uniform doubl -periodic coefficients. This volume deals 
principally with Fuch’s type of equations,—equations 
whose integrals are all regu 
to Jordan, has been given of the application of the theory 
of substitutions to linear differential equations. This 
subject, however, will be much more fully dwelt upon in 
ol. II. These two volumes, uniform in size and appear- 
ance,will be a most valuable addition to the library of any 
teacher of higher mathematics.. They are well bound in 
brown with gilt letters—paper excellent, and type clear. 


LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By Thomas Hughes, au- 
thor of ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby.’”’ New York: John B. 
Alden, Publisher. Cloth, 35 cents. 

A hero is always a hero whenever and wherever he lives. 
Mr. Hughes tells the present tale in prose, without adorn- 
ment of any sort; P ip it is sufficient toimpress the reader 
with the simple and strong worth of Livingstone’s charac- 





ter, and the value of his work. This brief biography ought 
scholar, Dr, Sauppe, of Goettingen, to be in th tex book in 


e hands of every young man. Itis a text- 


A quite full account, due | & P 


the great school of life; a manual of courage, sacrifice, 
and achievement ; a great man who is also a great charac- 
ter is a continual lesson to his contemporaries. Silent or 
speaking, he enforces, ¥ virtue of his —— the reality 
of the noblest ideals. ut the supreme value of Living- 
stone’s career is its wonderful interest, and the sense of 
sufficiency and victoriousness which come from it. The 
reading of such a story evokes that thrill which is man’s 
unconscious tribute to his ideals. 


ARITHMETICAL REViEws. By J. L. Patterson, D. Se. 
Boston: Published by Ginn & Co. 26pp. 12 cents. 
Many teachers of arithmetic have found that the long 

review lessons in the ordinary text-book discourage and 

confuse pupils. The object, then, of this pamphlet is to 
resent Ene essentials of arithmetic in a form convenient 
orreview. The problems in each exercise relate to the 
special subjects of the section, while the model solutions 
are intended to serve the double ran of calling atten- 
tion to the method of solution and the form of expression. 


ForM StupY AND DRAWING IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

This is No. 11 of the monographs published by the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers, and is the 
work of John H. French, to which we have several times 
alluded in the JOURNAL. Parts of it have been pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A. C. McCiurG & Co. announce for early publication a new and 
elegant but inexpensive edition of Ruskin’s “ Sesame and Lilies.” 

WHITE & ALLEN have engaged Frank M. Gregory to supervise 
their art cepartment. 

Forps, HowArD & HULBERT (N. Y.) will very shortly issue a 
book entitled, “‘ An Appeal to Pharaoh: A Radical Solution of the 
Negro Problem.” 

CASSELL & Co. publish “ New Zealand after Fifty Years,” by 
Edward Wakefield, a boox which telis of the great progress made 
in that country in a half a century. 

Ginn & Co, announce for early publication “*The Method of 
Least Squares,” by Prof. G. E. Comstock, 

HouGHtTON, MIFFLIN & Co. will shortly publish a novel by Miss 
Mary Agnes Tincker, author of “Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 

Dopp, MEAD & Co. have begun the issue of a bi-monthly called 
New Publications. 

Funk & WAGNALLS’ book, “ Beneath Two Flags,” treats of the 
Salvation Army. 

CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, publish “ Religion and 
Science as Allies,” by James Thompson Bixby. 

The Lrperncorts have brought out * Julian Karslake’s Secr¢t,”’ 
a readable English novel by Mrs. John Hodder Needell. 

The APPLETONS issue “ Mistress Beatrice Cope,” by M. E. Le 
Clere, the romantic story of a Jacobite’s daughter; also “ A First 
Book in American History,” having especial reference to the lives 
and deeds of great Americans,’ by Edward Eggleston. 

T. Y. Crowe.t & Co. have among their latest books “Jed: A 
Boy’s Adventures in the army of 61-65,” by Warren Lee Goss. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Annual Register of the State College of Kentucky, 1889. James 
K. Patterson, Ph.D., F.5.A., president, 
Seventeenth Annual Catalogue of the Cumberl 
Normal School at Shippensburg, Pa., 1888-9. G. 
cipal. 
Catalogue State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va., i88-). 
Catalogue of the Central Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa., 
1889. Prof. James Eldon, principal. 


and Valley State 
M. Eckels, prin 


MAGAZINES. 


The Century for the coming year will contain two very valuable 
series of articles. One will give the reports of tae latest studics 
and discoveries made at the Lick observatory, and the other a 
comprehensive view of “ Pre-historic America.” Mr. La Farge, 
the artist, has written and illustrated a series of articles on Japan 
for this magazine. 

In the October Harper’s, Edward Bellamy, the author of that 
wonderful book “ Looking Backward” has a sketch, entitled 
“With the Eyes Shut,” that projects the mind as far, or farther, 
into the future than that volume. 

The October Magazine of Art has a great deal to say concerning 
Millet in the article on “The Barbizon School.” 
gravings of some of his finest pictures, including “* The Angelus,” 
“The Sower,” and “ The Bean-Gatherer.”” All lovers of art will 
admire the frontispiece, ** Madonina.”’ 

In the September Nineteenth Century is an article dealing with 
a subject that concerns every one. Dr. Henry Behrend writes 
about the diseases caught from butcher’s meat. There is also an 
article in this number on liberatism in Italy. 

The September Contemporary Review has a paper on “ Science 
of Song,” a rejoinder to Sir Morell Mackenzie’s article on the 
same subject. 

American readers will find charming re ading in “ Notes of a 
Fortnight in Bosnia,” in the september Fortnightly Review. 

Scribner’s Magazine for September contains a contribution from 
that famous author and member of parliament, Justin McCarthy. 
He writes of three dream heroines, “Sally in our Ally,” * Fair 
Inez,” and * Annabel Lee.” 





The Fortunate are the Isolated. 


The conspicuous part of an exception lies in the fact that it is 
an exception. 
Compound Oxygen is an exception—that is, it is exceptionally 
good. Is not this the inference you get from the following? 
EDGEFIELD, 8. U. 
“TI know of my own experience and in my own family of the 
virtues of Compound a as manufactured by Drs, STARKEY 
'ALEN.” THos. J. ADAMS, 
Editor of Edgefield Advertiser. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 
“T shall be glad to have you use me asareference at any time. 
Geo. W. BARTLETT, M.1) 


BUNKER HILL, IND, March 14, 155». 
“T feel that I cannot say too much in a of the Com,ound 
Oxygen Treatment.” RS. FLORENCE BLUE. 
MELROSE, MAss., Feb. 1, 1554. 
““My husband ordered a Home Treatment. Since then I have 
enjoyed almost uninterrupted good health, and almost youthful 
vigor.” Mrs. RY A. LIVERMORE, 
, (The Celebrated Lecturer). 
We So a brochure of 200 ing the effect of Com- 
un Ng ao on invalids suffering trom consumption, asthia, 
ronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, rhe 
matism, neura ; all chronic and nervous disorders. It will 4 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY 





PALEN, 1629 Arch St., Phila., Pa.; or 120 Sutter strect, Sa@ 
Francisco, Cal, ’ 
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“Commends itself to the practical common-sense of the American people beyond any system we have ever seen.”’~ 


‘neland (Ohio) Leader. 


Specimens, showing Improvement in Handwriting from using 


GASKELL’S » COMPENDIUM 


of Self-Teaching Penmanship. 
New Style: 


Old Style : 


hh blard, 


Post-office address: Ludlow, Vermont. 





t improvement this month comes from Cuas, B. Warp, Fort Fairfield, Maine, now teacher of penmanship in the 
The bes Business College at St. John, N. B, We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: , 


prief Extracts from the Press. 


“This system seems to have won 
wide favor. Over th vee hundred 
thousand have been sold,’’—Scrid- 
u's Monthly. 

“Prof, Gaskell has long been 
known as the prince of American 

amen, —/0u rnalof Commerce, 
Kewberne, N. 

“The best penman in America 
today." —2. 1, Schoolmaster. 

“GaskELL’s COMPENDIUM is an 
indispensable assistant to every one 
ho cares to write an elegant, or 
legible, or business hand. The 
pinciples governing correct pen- 
manship are so explicitly stated, 
and the examples to be followed so 

tical, that any patient, thor- 
ugh student may become a skillful 

man without any other instruc- 
tion than is conveyed in it.”"—Bos- 
ton Folio. 

“The most beautiful penman- 
ship we have ever seen,” --New 
Jersey Journad, 

Old Style : 


b-Oout 





Brief Extracts from the Press. 

“ Has received the highest com- 
mendation from those who have, 
by its use, Jer-/ected themselves in 
the art of penmanship. “—Sesning 
Mail, N.Y. 

“ Prof. Gaskell is generally ac- 
knowledged the best penman now 
living. It will aid an earnest pupil 
immensely.” — Van Wert (Ohio) 
Limes. 

“The art of elegant writing is 

here given in a nut-shell. Any 
young man or woman can become 
a handsome writer, if the directions 
as given are followed out.”—Low- 
ell (Mass.) Courier. 
_ “Our readers all know our opin- 
ion of Prot. Gaskell—that he is the 
finest penman and best teacher of 
penmanship in America "—JM/ax- 
chester (N. H.) Daily Mirror. 

“The most popular system’ of 
self-teaching penmanship in the 
world; has had a sale eclipsing 
everything in that line ever pub- 
lished.” —/nter-Ocean, Chicago. 





Old Style : 


Koo Humble. 


New Style: 








New Style: 
Old Style: 


Y GLL 


New Style: 


Gh 


Post-office address ; Circleville, Ohio. 





GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM is the most elegant collection of Business, Ladies’ and Ornamental Penmanship ever 


presented to the American people 


It is designed expressly for se//-instruction, and contains all the directions, exercises 


and models for a COMPLETE COURSE of home or office practice. THe Manuva. or INstRUCTIONs gives full particulars 


respecting correct positions, movements, shading, slope, size, spacing and arrangement, a full analysis and diagram 
each capital and small letter; directions respecting materials, etc., etc. 


any one of ordinary ability may learn, at odd hours, by home practice, without a teacher, to write a rapid and handsome 


hand, such a style as is everywhere recognized as the “‘ standard.” 


GASKELI’S COMPENDIUM consists of a full series of COPY SLIPS, PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS, ORNAMEN- 


TAL FLOURISHING, LETTERING, PEN-DRAWING, LADIES’ PENMANSHIP, &c., &c. 
teaching system anyone can acquire a rapid and beautiful handwriting, at odd hours, without a teacher, 
series of penmanship ever published, prime! pe up in durable and elegant form. 


be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. You nee 


By means of this self- 
It is the finest 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, for which it will 


r : ed not take the trouble to go to the Post-office to get a money order or to register 
your letter, but, as you finish reading this. enclose a one dollar bill in your letter and send it at our risk. 


Address all orders 


to CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 57 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. P. 0.Box 2767. 


{2 When you order GASKELL’s COMPENDIUM be sure and mention this paper. 


of 
3y means of this Self-Teaching Compendium,’ 





chers 


IBOOK, 


S 4 


Elegant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE If you mention this 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 


us the last year. 


You can get ail such books promptly of us at a good 


discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of the best 1,000 ready in September. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs.. 


25 Clinton Place, New Vork. 
185 Wabash Avenue, Ch icage- 





400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 


bound in handsome paper cover, mailed to any address, postpaid, for 30 cents in stamps. This book 
contains the choicest gems for Reading, and we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money. 
Address J. 8. OGIL-V LE, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 





D, APPLETON & C0., 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


Great Leaders : 


HISTORIC PORTRAITS FROM THE 
GREAT HISTORIANS. Consisting of 
eighty selections from the writings of 
PLUTARCH, GROTE, GIBBON, CURTIUS, 
MoMMSEN, FROUDE, HUME, MACAULAY, 
LEcKY, GREEN, THIERS, TAINE, PRES- 
coTtt, Morey, and other historians. 
With notes and brief biographical 
sketches by G. T. FERRIS, and sixteen 
engraved Portraits. 12mo, cloth. Price, 

2.00. 

“* Every one perusing the pages of the historians 
must have been impressed with the graphic and 
singularly penetrative character of many of the 
sketches of the distinguished persons whose do- 
ings form the staple of history. These pen- 
portraits often stand out from the narrative with 
luminous and vivid effect, the writers seeming to 
have concentrated upon them all their powers of 
penetration and all their skill in graphic delinea- 
tion. . A selection of these striking pass- 
ages in the great historians will serve, it is believ- 
ed, a double purpose—first as a suitable introduc- 
tion to these distinguished writers for those not 
acquainted with them, and next as a means of 
stimulating a taste for the study of history itseif. 
. « « For these reasons this compilation will be 
found well adapted for the reading class in high 
schools and seminaries.”.—F ROM THE PREFACE. 


I 


The Structure and Distri- 
. bution of Coral Reefs. 


By CHARLES DaRWIN. With Notes, 
and an Appendix giving a summary of 
the principal contributions to the history 
of Coral Reefs since the year 1874, by 
Prof. T. G. Bonngy. From the third 
English edition just published. With 
Charts and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 

The publishers have taken the occasion of a 
new English edition of this work to offer the first 
American edition, which is issued under the sanc- 
tion of Mr. Francis Darwin, and is made special! 
valuable by the important additions by Prof. 

nney. 


Recollections of the Court 
‘of the Tuileries. 


By MADAME CARETTE, Lady-of-Honor 

to the Empress Eugénie. Translated 

from the French by ELIZABETH PHIPPS 

TRAIN. 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents. 

The inside view which these Recollections give 
of the Court of Lous Napoleon is fresh and of 
great interest. 

* We advise every one who admires good work 
to bay and read it.”"— London Morning Post. 


1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 





— | Wekeep in stock 
PRINCIPLES, me taken af at 
METHODS, vublishers, — : New 
KINDERGARTEN, poe gE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | por moe t re 

“ALALO! ec cents, 
PSYCHOLOGY, | Ourews list of these 


MANUAL TRAINING, — is the largest 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, | {ft ombraces, hooks 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT by such authors as 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS | jiushes, Welw: 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, | Footey, 2enepe 


| Payne, Fitch, Tate, 
SPEAKERS, ETC. Currie, Love, Shaw, 
. Allen, Gardner, 
New Catalogue Free. | Woodhull, Perez, 
Send for circulars of our! Quick, Browning. 
“Standard " Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa- 
tional Bureau, ete. 6 page list of 1,000 Books 
for Schoo! Libraries, ¢ cents, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW VORK AND CHICAGO. 








12inch. $15.°0. 
19 inches high. 
Nickel Plated. 


Nickel Plated. high. Nickel 
lated. 






12 in. sem). $8.90 Gin.semi. 12in. Inclined 6 in. In- 
23 inches high. 3.v0 11 in. Axis, $7.00. clined Axis, 
23 in! high 25. 11 in. 


Nickel Plated. high. Brass 
Stand. 


Ar) 


10 in. Inclined 
Axis, $4.50, 
19in high. 





12 in. $6.00, 
23 in. high. 
Brass Stand. 


OUR BEST SELLING GLOBES, 


(36th Year as Globe Manufacturers.) 


NIMS & KNICHT, TROY, N. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


(err 112th THOUSAND. 
LOOKING BACKWARD. 


By EpwaRD BELLAMY. An entirely New 
Edition from new plates. Cloth, price 
reduced to $1.00 ; paper 50 cents, 

An attractive edition of this remarkable story, 
which has excited a popular interest greater and 
deeper than any other American story since 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


In the Series of American Statesmen. By 
JOHN T. Morse, Jr., author of the a J 
umes on John Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and John Quincy Adams, in this 
series, 16mo, $1.25. 

An admirabie account of Franklin as a state: - 
man, and of his great and vaned public services. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


Vol. I. of American Religious Leaders. By 

Professor A. V. G. ALLEN, author of 

** The Continuity of Christian Thought.” 

16mo, $1.25. 

Professor Allen writes with the impartiality of 
a historian, and succeeds admirably in portraying 
the great qualities of Edwards and the protound 
influence exerted by him on American religious 
thought. 


TWO CORONETS. 


A Novel. By Mary AGnes TINCKER, 
author of *‘ Signor Monaldini’s Niege.” 
12mo, $1.50. 

A noteworthy story; with characters and scenes 
of Italy and New England. The sharp contrasts 
of lite, character, and custom in the two countries 
form the background of a story full of move- 
ment, social engineering, and conspiracy, with 
quiet areas of genuine New England tamily 
affection and content. 


SIX PORTRAITS. 


By Mrs. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER, author 
of ‘‘Henry Hobson Richardson and his 
Works.” 16mo, $1.25. 

Papers of much biographic and art value on 

Luea Della Robbia, Correggio, William Blake, 

Corot, George Fuller, and Winslow Homer. 


THE HERITAGE OF DED- 
LOW MARSH. 

And other Tales, including A Knight-Er- 
rant of the Foot-Hills, A Secret of Tele- 
graph Hill, and Captain Jim’s Friend. 
By BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.25, 


CHARACTER AND COM- 
MENT. 


Selected from the Novels of W. D. How- 
ells. By MINNIE MAcouN. 16mo, $1.00, 
A tasteful little book of those noteworthy and 

delicious sentences which abound in Mr Howells's 

stories, 


OUR CATS AND ALL 
ABOUT THEM. 


Their Varieties, Habits, and Management ; 
and for show, their Points of Excellence 
and Beauty. By HARRISON WEIR, 
With a Portrait, and many llustrations 
by the Author, 12mo, $2.00. 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE 
SERIES. 


Three new volumes in this series of choice 
books of Amenecan literature, brought out m 
specially tasteful form and style. 
WALDEN. By H. D. THorREAU. 

vols. 

THE GRAY CHAMPION AND OTHER STORIES. 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

Each volume 16mo, $1.00, 


CALENDAR BOOKS. 


Selections from the Writings of EMERSON, 


In two 


HAWTHORNE, HOLMES, LONGFELLOW, 
LOWELL, and WHITTIER, for Every 
Day of the Year. Each book of 


Selections is put up in a parchment- 
paper cover, Price of each, 25 cents; 
the six in a box, $1.50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH StREET, NEw YORK. 


FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 
FOR THE 
* Man Wonderful” Manikin, 
National Question Book, 
Unique Pencil Sharpener, 
Address the Sub- 





Exclusive territory given, 
scription Department. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., N.Y. and Chicago, 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


=" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
‘ ape Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
ember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Gpmmussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent b 
—, to the school to which the appointment 
made. 





ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered’ in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 

ts can be completed in a ter.n of 20 weeks, also 
- | and Reading, Writing and Spelling, 
uu 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are noexpenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 





Es ccuseeddes E. P. WatTerBuRY, LL.D. 
Brockport . ..CHas. D. McLean. LL.B 
Buffalo .... JAMES M. Cassety, Pu.D. 
Cortland ‘2).James H. Hoose, Pa.D. 
OO F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
OO Fs Wo. J. Mrineg, LL.D. 
BT WOMB. ccc cdsccece FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
are JAMES M. MILN Pu. D. 
Oswego’ ...... ......E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Pn ness. ecttrces THOM. B. STOWELL, Pa.D, 





$$$ FOR TEACHERS! 


Teachers make the best canvassers. Numbers 
of them receive more than $2,000a year. If you 
are out of employment we will teach you how to 
canvass and pay you while under instruction. 
Our instructor is a distinguished canvasser 0 
twenty years’ successful experience. Address, 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
757 BROADWAY, NEw YorRK. 


SILICATE 
TRACING SLATE 
AND CARDS. 


Used with a slate- 
pencil. The best 
method of teaching 
writing in Primary 
classes. 

N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 
85 & 37 Vesey St., 
New YORK. 











‘“‘Something for your Reception, 
and you don’t know where .to 
find it?” 


Well, you won't make a mistake if you send 
27 cents to E. L. Kell & Co., of 25 Clinton 


Place, N. Y., for one of their enetten Dap. 
They are the most popular of such ks pu 
ished. i and see—or a set of four—$1.00, 
postpaid. Six numbers issued. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Pubs. 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
incipals and school officers are placed at the 
osal of those who register with us, Send 
mp for new registration blanks and circulars. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 





f}the Boston Latin school ; 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Teachers who are desirous of selecting 
new text-books for any of their classes in 
geography, reading, arithmetic, or Latin, 
and wish to obtain the best books, should 
not fail to investigate the merits and 
attractions of Maury’s geographies ; two- 
book course of Elementary Geography and 
Manual of Geography ; and for advanced 
study, Revised Physical Geography. Also 
Holmes’ New Readers, Venable’s New 
Arithmetics, and Géildersleeve’s Latin 
Books ; all stand in the front rank among 
the leading text-books of the day. Any 
teachers, unacquainted with the merits of 
these popular school books, are invited to 
correspond, concerning their examination 
and introduction, with the = ee ae 

Duane 


University Publishing Co., 
— love to write when all the sur- 
roun 





street, New York. 

ings are made pleasant and attract- 
ive. Young people enjoy writing on the 
Acme “ Declaration of Independence” 
Writing Tablets ; containing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and complete list of 
the signers of it, with information valua- 
ble for scholar and teacher, These, and 
many other forms of particularly attract- 
ive stationery, are e only by the Acme 
Stationery and Paper Co., 59 Duane street, 
New York. 


Now is the season when teachers and 
school officers are looking up supplies for 
the school-room. Don’t forget that every- 
thing for the school-room in the way of 
School Furniture, Diplomas, Blackboards, 
Maps, etc., is supplied by Arthur Cooper, 
292 Broadway, New York,who will furnish 
estimates for school supplies of every 
description. 


Teachers often need to distribute among 
their pupils many copies of a single writ- 
ing, such as a set of questions or a writing 
copy. For this purpose, one of the most 


is} useful contrivances ever invented is The 


Edison Mim 
A. Edison. By the aid of this invention, 
8,000 copies may be taken from one origi- 
nal writing, drawing, music, etc.; of 
type-writer letters, 1,500 copies can be 
taken from one original. Recommended 
by over 30,000 users. Send for circulars 
and samples of work, to A. B. Dick Co., 
152 Lake street, Chicago, or 32 Liberty st., 
New York. 


Progressive teachers are becoming very 
much interested in that recent addition to 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, 
The Academic Algebra, by Wm. F. Brad- 
bury, head master of Cambridge Latin 
School, and Grenville C. Emery, master in 
designed for 
high schools, academies, and preparatory 
schools. Thisis a book carefully prepared 
in the light of a long and successful exper- 
ience as instructors, and a familiarity 
with the most recent requirements for 
admission to the colleges and scientific 
schools, and it contains the latest and 
most approved methods of presenting the 
subject. The publishers, Messrs, Thomp- 
son, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley street, Bos- 
ton, believe that this will be found to have 
no superior as a text-book in algebra. 


Much interest is being taken by physi- 
cians in a case of almost total ) Bm oe 
which has received extraordin relief 
through an inexpensive invention belong- 
ing to Mr. F. Hiscox, of 853 Broadway, 
New York City. As many other devices 
and treatment had failed to afford relief, 
the case was believed to be incurable, and 
the success of this invention, which is 
easily and comfortably adjusted, and 
practically invisible, is considered a re- 
markable triumph. 


We all know that life is uncertain and 
that death is certain. As Horatius said: 
“To every man upon this earth death 
cometh soon or late.” Aye, and to every 
woman too; and it isthe duty of all to 
consider the welfare of those left behind. 
The attention of teachers of both sexes is 
invited to the renewable term plan of the 
Provident Savings Li 
of New York, which is one of the cheap- 
est, safest, and fairest contracts of life in- 
surance attainable. Teachers crn also 
add to their incomes by acting as agents. 
Correspondence is solicited, with Mr. Wm. 
E. Stevens, secretary. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure bilious and ner- 
vous ills. 





ph, patented by Thomas | ; 


Life Assurance Society | the 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TWO ANSWERS. 


THe TEACHERS’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


just sent out 


has 
ten-thousand letters to Schooi Boards throughout the country, askiag for RF of sudden 
vacancies. The fc lowing are two of the answers just received : 


2 eS a ae 


pfeney $7" 


bor of 


Meno 


DA Fpl 


ae have, 2 fol 


lsat 


(TELEGRAM.) 


HANIBAL, MO., September 5, 1889. 


“MR. ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago ‘ 
Can you send us Superintendent for conference to-morrow mersing? Salary, $1500. 
er. E 


RESULT. 


. ELLIOTT, Pres’t Board.” 
HANIBAL, Mo., September 6, 1889. 


(TELEGRAM.) 


“Mr. ORVILLE Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Elected this morning. 


L. McCARTNEY.” 


We will till twenty places each week between now and November Ist, and many of them 


**by velegraph.” Send for circulars. 


Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


. ORVILLE BREWER, Manayer. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
rents. Selling and renting of school property. 
OOL FURNITURE and school compli. Best 
references turnished. E. MIRIAM Y RIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
For Registration. Best 


N oO a E E facilities, efficient ser- 


vice, large business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but in providing competent Teachers with 
Positions. Form, for stamp. 


R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established, 1855, 

3 East 147TH Srreet, N. Y. 





AN’S EXCH 4 
en Oe 
Teachers’ Bureau. . 

(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sickens, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families an 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address Miss C, L. WEKSER, 
329 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 


’ ’ 
Brockway's Teachers’ Agency 
ormerly Chicago), 
Supplies superior teachers for schools, 
len and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCC WAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y, 
Recommends schools to parents. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 eat St. BOSTO 21 A 5 








N. 8T. on wisi. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Cireulars on application. 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 1/0 
State Street, Chicago, Ill., Orville Brewer, 

anager. 


TEACHERS WANTED, ‘irencs"st “Lou, 
year. 








READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
ELOCUTION AND RECITATION BOOKS 


The attention of Teachers, School Officers, and all persons interested in Reading and Elocution 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publications. 


Practical Elocution. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 


This work, as its name implies, is a condensed 
brief consideration to all ti 


of elocution, givin 


et comprehensive treatment of the whole sub ject 


he topics bearing upon natural expression. it is 


universally acknowledged to be the first of its hind. 


300 pages. Cloth ~ 
Introduction price - 
Exchange price ~ 


The Elocutionist’s Annual. 


$1.25 
-75 
-60 


“The best series of Speakers published.” 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 
The advantage in using these books as Readers lies first, in the fact that they contain the best 


selections for the pur; 


and second, that their cost isso slight that the book can be frequently 


changed and the pupils be thus afforded a constant supply of fresh material. 
200 Pages. Each, Cloth 50 cts., Paper 30 cts. 


Introduction Price. = 


30 cts., ” 18 cts. 


Best Things from Best Authors. 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued. 


Each volume is com 


of three numbers of The Elocutionist’s Annual in the order of their 


issue. They are admirably adapted to class drill, and are extensively used for that purpose. Being 
composed of the Hlocutionist’s Annuals, they possess the same attractions. The only difference § 
the matter of price, but as each of these volumes contains three of those numbers, 1t will be see! 


cost is proportionately no greater. 
600 pages. Cloth, each 


Introduction price ~ 


$1.50 
-90 





These introduction prices are made specially low, and are to be obtained omy by ordering direct 


from the 


Correspondence 80) 


ye oe through the booksellers. Further particulars c 


rfuliy furnished. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLES C, SHOEMAKER, Manager 


1124 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. 
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How to Cure 
SKin § Oc alp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


tbe MOST at By ef ee on OF SKIN 

diseases, w from 
lly, economically and 
TRS, 


The WONDERFUL 


yer tnvalla” 
otitis. et Reclining, © Price BZ « 00% 


Adieotable. ‘isclaing Po 
mae. & 


poration. Invale 
ROSKERS, “BICYCLES, nes 


IPE ‘SES and F' PROPE ate 
ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 


Over wer 100 different designs. 
pes pecs ot ao Car. 






infancy y told age, are are 8 

permanently cu e CUTICU 

when all other oiicken and wpothods fail. 
CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 

SOAP, an n exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 

it externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 

and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 


class of goods you b it for. a a FS ice, eo, Cozsevas, »g Coan, © 
LUBURC M MFc. ¢ co. , TR yh ay OTON, MASS. 
(45 Ner-+ Eiebth Philade!phia, Pa. Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 











h d 
SEO Piha. FAEEREES, PEAR; | EF "thln prevented wy Gonicona Boar. a 
employment at home oF ‘traveling. awe soliciting. Relief in one sommes, coma’ Awr-Pa ns and weak 
Duties delivering and making collections. oO ey tt. ie ae | 


Postal Cards. Address with stamp, HAFER & 
©O., Piqua, O. 
and Noises .in_ HEAD 
Teacs ERS and PARENTS should not delay NESS Noises 
learning that the Catben, nee ae ed \i‘ 
BADGER PRIMARY TABLE 


is of marked utility. The table and its equip- oe pas 

ment is for instruction in number, langua pk cree i oes wadway, cor 

color, form, &c. The proof of its merits is t e Ir u.Y. t proofs FREE. 
constantly increasing demand. Tables made for ts iting for injormation, “please mentivp 
both home and school work. Write for circulars | this paper. 


tom CHEMUNG = CO., Ecmrma, N.Y. 
| SINGE 


Graceful Form, |:: 


HEALTH 
and 


COMFORT 














who have used Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption 
say itis BEST OF ALL. 
Sold everywh sre. 2a 















eontinel In 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt eee Corset 


It is one of the =e _popaer is in the market and fo 
e by allleading d mail $1.30, 
FOY, 1 HARMON & CHAD DWICK, New Haven, Conn 





INVALUABLE TO EVERY Co, SUPERINTEN. 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of ‘ House 
that Jill Built,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
p- 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 
eachers, $2.00; by mail, 12 cents extra. 


OscaR H. Cooper, State Superintendent Public 
BRIGG q Albay da Lig! Diag uJ Instruction, Austin, Texas, says, Dec. 8, 1888, “It 
and 12 








of pone ready | is not my practice to commend books, but if by 
to stamp, tat -“> 25 cen 8. commend ng I could aid by putting “ Town and 
1-402. Waste Silk and 25 seins Etching Silk for 25c. pany AB ‘olen -~ A -y att 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. state, I could hardly find terms of praise too high 


its useful; d beaut 
THE publishers of the JOURNAL would for its ness an 4 


esteem it a favor if names of teachers | Es full deser yption and contents mailed 


who do not take it, and who would be 
likely to be interested, are sent them that | E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
they may send them specimen copies. NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. Ger Premium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Sele ct Tea Gardens of China and J apan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of ar oo and ee eae or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 3 xcellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best oi 
to gocts. soe 17'S pect al—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 

Ibs. of our very Prine Teas on receipt of $2 oo. When ord 

in x 





















Particular and 
perial, Japan, English. 
Goods, ‘Zend at once fora ria! 





Flossie is six years old.—‘‘ Mamma,” 
she asked one day, “if I get married will 
I have = have a husband like Pa?” 
** Yes,” amet the mother, with an 
amused sm ** And if I don’t get mar- 
ried will I have to be an old maid like 
Aunt Kate?” ‘“ Yes.” ‘“‘Mamma,”— 
after a pause—‘* it’s a tough world for us 
women, ain’t it?” 


A lady sent a note to a newspaper to 
get a recipe to cure the whooping cough 
ina pair of twins. By mistake a reci 
for pickling onions was unconsciously 
inserted, and her name attached, and she 
received the following answer through 
the ‘‘ Answers to Correspondent s:” Mrs. 
L. H.—If not too young, skin them pretty 
closely, immerse in scalding water, 
—— plentifully with salt, and immerse 

er for a week in strong brine. 


‘*There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which if taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune.” If your affairs are at a low ebb 
now, don’t fail to write to B. F. Johnson 
& Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va., 
who have plans that will enable you to 
make money rapidly. 


First Senior, who studies astronomy,— 

‘Look up there and see how beautiful 
Orion looks.” 

Second Senior, who does not study as- 
tronomy, but who has a streak of Irish 
blood.—‘‘Is that O’Rion? Thank the 
Lord, there is one Irishman in heaven, 
anyhow.” 


Caller : ‘‘ He’s a charming little fellow, 
Mrs. Grindstone. Only 5 years old you say. 
You'll give me a kiss. won't you, Willie?” 
Willie : ‘* Yes’m.” (Kisses her.) Caller: 
hn a a, boy, Willie. But what 

ou holding in your hand so tightly?” 
Willi ie: ‘It’s a half dollar. mamma gave 
me. She said she’s —_ you'd want to 
kiss me, and I told her I wouldn’t do it 
for less.” 


An English lord was the guest of honor 
at a dinner at a private house on Nob Hill 
in San Francisco. A little girl, the daugh- 
ter of the host, eyed the guest curiously, 
and soon ventured to remark : 

** Are you really and truly an English 
lord ?’ 

** Yes,” he replied, pleasantly, ‘‘ really 
and truly.” 

**T have often thought that I should 
like to see an English lord,” she went on, 
** and—and—” 

‘* And now you are satisfied at last.” he 
interrupted, laughingly. 

‘* N-no,” replied the truthful little maid- 
en; “‘I’m not satisfied—I’m a good deal 
disappointed.” 


A Pontiac little boy was told at Sunday- 
school that when he died he would leave 
his body here. After his return home he 
was much troubled in regard to it, and 
questioned his parents. His mother ex- 
plained by saying : ‘‘ You will take all the 
good with you, but leave all that’s naughty 
here below.” He thought a moment, and 
looking up said: ‘* Well, I guess T'll be 
awfully thin when I get there.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When y= Re a. York City, save Bag; 
Bxpress and Hire, and stop ai 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
kf per day, - plan. Elevators and 
odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants onoenee with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


**You should try, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Hopeful to her daughter, ‘“‘to bear 
gg with Aunt Harriet’s infirmities. 

he is wealthy, you know, and is now 
seventy years old. 

** But it isn’t her infirmities that try 
me,” returned the girl, ‘‘ it’s her firmities. 
: never saw any one so stubborn in all my 
ife!” 


Doctor (politely, but looking at his watch 
with visible impatience): ‘“‘ Pardon me, 
madame, but my time is not my own. 
You have given me all your symptoms in 
sufficient detai!, and now perhaps you will 
kindly—er—ah—” 

Husband (not so considerate): ‘“‘ Maria, 
he doesn’t want to hear your tongue any 
more. He wants to look at it.” 


Cut Rates to the West. 


Cheap tickets to all _ in Kansas, Colorado, 
Indian Territury (O ma,) Texas and other 
States and Territories in the ne West will oes sold Moi 
The Santa Fe Route from August 6 and» -~ 

an 


0) 
tember 10 and 24, and 
ulars ask your Benet t Agent or write 


.-~ 





uu want Formosa or Amoy Colesg. Mixed, Young Hyson, = 
reakfast or Sun-Sun Chop o Humbug. Kemember we deal onl 

1 Order to the ‘o1a “Reliab ie and only ae cup of Good Tea. For 

ork, N.Y., P. O. Box 287, 


particulars address The Great American Tea Co., 3: and 33 Vesey St., New 


to Seley. Byres Byrne, Assistant General Passenger 
ri) 
Syoat taaate Fe Routes Cnloago. LiL 


The Safest 


ND most powerful alterative is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Young and 
old are alike benefited by its use. For 
the eruptive dis- 
eases peculiar to 
children nothing 
else is so effective 
as this medicine, 
while its agreea- 
ble flavor makes 
it easy to admin- 
" ister. 

‘My little boy 
had large scrofu- 
lous ulcers on his 
neck and throat 
from which he 
suffered terribly. 





; Two physicians 
attended him, but he grew continually 
worse under their care, and everybody 
expected he would die. I had heard of 
the remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, end decided to have my 
boy try it. Shortly after he began “o 
take this medicine, the ulcers com- 
menced healing, and, after using several 
bottles, he was entirely cured. He is 
now as healthy and strong as any boy 
of his age.””— William F. Dougherty, 
Hampton, Va. 

“In May last, my youngest child, 
fourteen months old, be gan to have sores 


gather on its head ‘and body. We ap- 
plied various simple remedies without 
avail. The sores increased in number 
and discharged copiously. A physician 


was called, but the sores continued to 
multiply untii in a few moaths they 
nearly covered the child’s head and body. 
At last we began the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. In a few days a marked 
change for the better was manifest. The 
sores assumed a more healthy condition, 
the discharges were gradually dimin- 
ished, and finally ceased altogether. 
The child is livelier, its skin is fresher, 
and its appetite better than we have ob- 
served for months.’’—Frank M. Griffin, 
Long Point, Texas. 

“The formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
presents, for chronic diseases of almost 
every kind, the best remedy known to 
the ‘medical world.”—D. M. W ilson, 
M. D., Wiggs, Arkansas. 


Ayer’ s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
= J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 





vi PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL o 


Bost Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 


D time. Sold by dr ggists, 


CONSUMPTION 2 


f VER SEE aS." Wanted mar | 


VER Wwemploy areliable person im your coun 
to tack up advertisements and shew one 
ow. Goods. Advertisements to be tacked up every- 
@ where, om trees, fences and turnpikes, iu conspicuous s 
@ ree 7S = country in all pee.be the United 
‘tates. y employment; wages 0 per per days 
@ expenses advanced ; no talking required. Local work cs 
ell or part of the time. ADDRESS WITH STAMP, 


qh Ghoti ty a news WaPS. Othe J 
me) 
CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


OF 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 


{f your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic tilling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 

Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Edilor SCHOOL JOURNAL 


24Ve MONEY. Beture yuu buy 

BICYCLE orGUN 
Send to A. W.GUMP & CO, Dayton , 
for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-hand 


Fa4 Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bi 
“GbGuns and Type-Writers taken . in weas 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, RELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 

noted for superivcity over all others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chureb 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FU TLLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


Sena marape Peas 
x. M cei 
fo pager 
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APPLETONS’ 
“Lessons in Geography for Little Learners.” 


Fully Illustrated with Wood Cuts.—Maps in Color, &c., 
A Revision of Cornell’s “ First Steps in Geography.” 





NEW and attractive little work, prepared expressly for the use of primary classes, and 

designed as an introductory book to any series of geographies. ‘Lhe Sook is confined to sub- 

age which the beginner of five or six years can easily master. It does not enter at all into 
details. The most general features only are presented, and these are impressed on the learner’s 
mind by appropriate object lessons. 


Introduction Price, 31 cents. Exchange Price, 18 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Every letter writer, author, 


familiar with this well-known and standard work on punctuation an 
12mo. Cloth. 348 pp. Price, $1.00. 


“THE STANDARD” 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 


rinter, proof-reader, instructor, or Pp should be 


27th Edition. 


capitalization, 


CLASS MANUALS. 


COCKER’S HAND BOOK OF PUNCTUATION. 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical exercises. 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.50. 


A practical text book from an Editor’s workshop, and one of the best for class use, 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & C0., 111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


60 Cents. 





ECLECTIC SERIES.— Announcements. 


NOW READY: ; 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 


McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 
85 cents. 








12mo., 479 





pages, half leather. 
Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 


National Normal School. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACCG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


By Dr. ALFRED HOLBROOK, 





in the 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, 50 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, .60 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Eng. Lit. 1.00 





JOHN E. POTTER 
Ir11-1113 MARKET STREET, 


‘“* Far in Advance of any Work yet Produced.” 


POTTER'S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


By MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, 
Late Teacher of Geographical Science at Battle Creek College, Mich. 


Is the newest, strongest and most original text-book ever produced on this subject. An entirely 
new method, Endorsed by leading Educators throughout the country. Teac 
a complete outline for oral instruction, a model Oral Lesson, and outlines for teaching every lesson 
90k. Scholars’ Edition 65 Cents. Teachers’ Edition, $1.00. 

Bellow’s Elements of Geometry, - - 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, 1,00 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - 


Prices quoted are for Introduction. Send for Exchange Price-List. 


hers’ Edition contains 


$1.00 
- 1.00 


& CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Wells’ Mathematics. Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera- 
New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s), ture. 
Brands’ Physiologies. Students’ Series of English Classics. 


Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. aR ssi ialhceaaialiel 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. — 4 abe Seed of Che Covers 


: A new G by South- | 
Om Senguags: A sow Grammer ty South’ ns Compend of B. 6. Mistery. 


worth and Goddard, 
Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 


Boyd’s Art Galleries. . 
Morgan’s English and American Literature, | Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 


Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A Laboratory Cuide in Chem- 
ical Analysis. 

Second edition, entirely rewritten and 
revised by Prof. David O’Brine, of 
Colorado State Agricultural College. 
8vo, cloth. $2.00. 

“ This work is intended for the use of students, 
and is an abstract of qualitative analytical work. 
The logical way in which it is put forth and its 
general arrangement are most ae payee o A 
very valuable section is that devoted to poisons, 
ptomaines, etc., to which 36 pages are devoted; 


general stoichiometry is the matter of the con- 
cluding chapter.”’—Scientific American. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the hENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provipent Savines [,IFE Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
which is the Curapest, SAFEST AND Fatrest contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 
Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents, 
respondence solicited. 








Cor- 





WM. E. STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
SECRETARY. PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


READY IN JULY. A NEW ALGEBRA 


in the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


By Ws. F. Brappury, Head Master of Cambridge Latin School, and GRENVILLE C. 
EMERY, Master in the Boston Latin School. Designed fur High Schools, 
Academies and Preparatory Schools, 412 pp: Price, $1.08. f 
This is a book carefully prepared in the light of a long and successful experience 

as instructors, and a familiarity with the most recent requirements for admission to 

the Colleges and Scientific Schools, and it contains the latest and most approved 

methods of presenting the subject. , 

The publishers believe that this will be found to have no superior as a text-book 
in Algebra. It is especially commended to the attention of instructors in schools 
having departments preparatory for higher institutions. 

A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, "°° **° "essen deo" 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely covaning together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and ~~. ully in one year.”’—MILTON. 








Virgil, Cwsar, Horace, Cicero, Saliust, Ovid, Juvenal, vy, Homer's 1 Gospel of St. John, and 
Xen ‘s Anabasis, each to teachers, 81.80. 
Clark's Practical and Fyegressine Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. ce to Teachers, $1.10. J 
Sa "8 ndard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
psf , Manesca’s French Series, ete. 


GF" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanvka. 


Reduced to 60cts. 


We call special attention to the following 
list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have been reduced from 
75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice, McGranahan & Case. 

Harvest of Song, Case & McGranahan. 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 

New Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty. 

Palace of Song. G. F. Root. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams. 

Realm of Song. G. F. Roo 

Song Herald. H. R. Palmer. 

Song King. H.R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis. 








Specimen pages of any of the above sent to 
any address, free of charge. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 


PLAYS » Speakers; Dialogues; Books of Games, 
» Sports and Amusements, Charades, 
Tableaux, and Pantomines. Complete descri 
tive catalogue sent free on application to the 

DEWITT PUBLISHING House, 


‘ 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation.  ALs0 MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 


Tnese MODELS have been specially designed for the 
of Form and Dra i - 


the test regard accuracy and 
e ‘or 
ed at the lowest ble prices. y have 
been adopted by the lea: cities of the country, and 
are absolutely indispen to the correct teaching 
of Form and wing in every stage, and es 
at the outset. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 

7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

79 Wahash Averue, Chicage, 


Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing more 
than a thousand questions recently used in the 
examinations for admission into the leading 
colleges of the country. Price, $1.00. 

COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 
Part II., for Grammar Grades, Price, 40 cts. 

THE GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, 
Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single 
copy, 20 cts. each. 

GREENE’S LANGUAGE HALF 
BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts. each. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
3 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK 


MOUNTAIN SONCS AND 
SEASIDE MELODIES 


are past. Let us buckle down cheerfully to the 
year’s musical work, greatly assisted by the new, 
complete and most useful Music Books, prepared 
by the DITSON COMPANY. 
SONG HARMONY, 60 cts.; $6 doz. 
ROYAL SINGER 6 cts: doz. 
JEHOVAH’S PRAISE, $1; doz. 

These we will usefor Singing Classes, Choirs, c. 


SONG MANUAL, Book 1, 30 c.; $2 a | For 








Book 2, 40 c.; $4.20. > Graded 
Book 3, 50 c.; $4.80. ) Schools 


EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS, 
80 cts. ; $7.20 doz. {tus and 


“ “ 


EMERSON’S ANTHEMS OF Musical 
PRAISE, 1; $9 doz.) Societies. 
* The above 8 books are by L. O. Emerson, orie * 
+ of the best living compilere of music books. + 
The music is by many vomposers. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS | Very popular 


Macy. 35 cts.; $3.60 doz. { collection. 
VOICES OF Patek?’ Hutchins. 


Praise 
40 cts. ; $4.20 doz. | ti 
PRAISE IN SONG. Emerson. | “°<tin#® 
40 cts.; $4.20do0z. | sunday 
SONGS OF PROMISE. Tenney Schools. 


& Hoffman. 35 cts, ; $3.60 doz. 

7,000 PIECES OCTAVO MUSIC. Sacred 
Secular, Anthems, Glees, Part Songs, kc. 5 t0 
10 cts, each. Order by List, which please send 


for. 
Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 





33 Rose St., New York. 





C. H. DITSON & CO. 867 Broadway. New York 





National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Sole Agents: R. H.VOGDES & CO., 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
8 W. Cor, Chestaut & 12th s.¢ National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 

















